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x ONE ORDER CAN DO THE JOB! 
Instead of writing from two to fifty 
orders to as many companies, write 








KEYED TO UNITS 
of State Courses of Study 

Over 1100 titles are definitely keyed to specific 
units in the State Courses of Study. This work, 
involving months of research, was done by the 
State Teachers Association for your convenience 

and the improvement of teaching. 
Please use the yellow catalog for authentic 
listing and order from your own association. 
THOS. J. WALKER, Sec’y, Columbia, Mo. 
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SEE How Much 
lc Worth of 
Electricity Will Do 
For You! 


It will make 51 pieces of golden brown 


=e Se 


“A 


yer | ud 
| toast .. . or give you 53 hours of electric 
| refrigeration . . . or iron 4 of Dad's shirts 
her . OF operate your electric mixer 5 
solid hours 
—_ Above costs based on Average Kansas - 


City, Missouri, Residential 
Electric Rates 





Electricity in Kansas City, Missouri, is 
Cheap, Dependable and Plentiful. Let 
. Reddy Kilowatt, Your 24-hour-a-day Elec- 
tric Servant, Who Works of Pennies, Do 
More of Your Jobs. 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 


An organization of 2,200 Missourians ready 24 hours a day 
to give you the best electric service available. 


December, 1939 
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A If 16 years of age the cost will be $4.97. - 

| If 17 years of age the cost will be $5.07. be 

f | If 18 years of age the cost will be $5.15. will 

Members of the Missouri || If 19 years of age the cost will be $3.26 _ 

| State Teachers Association If 20 vears of age the cost will be 25-37: poh 

under 60 years of age and If 21 years of ago the cost will be S5-47- you 

nha eae iapadeemeswmeek te 

. ° 23 yee ag 95-04. mon 

to make appucation for If 24 years of age the cost will be $5.71. ae 

M. S. T. A. group insur- | If 25 years of age the cost will be $5.77. The 
ance. The rates quoted If 26 years of age the cost will be $5.81. 
below are for $1000 of in- If 27 years of age the cost will be $5.85. 
surance. | If 28 years of age the cost will be $5.88. 
If 29 years of age the cost will be $5.go. 
SSS If 30 years of age the cost will be $5.93. 


If 31 years of age the cost will be $5.95. 
| If 32 years of age the cost will be $5.98: 
If 33 years of age the cost will be $6.06. 
If 34 years of age the cost will be $6.15 
If 35 years of age the cost will be $6.26. 
If 36 years of age the cost will be $6.42. 
If 37 years of age the cost will be $6.61. 
If 38 years of age the cost will be $6.82. 
If 39 years of age the cost will be $7.06. 
If 40 years of age the cost will be $7.35. 
If 41 years of age the cost will be $7.68. 
| If 42 years of age the cost will be $8.08. 
If 43 years of age the cost will be $8.49. 

| If 44 years of age the cost will be $8.99. 

u “|| If 45 years of age the cost will be $g.52. 
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Teachers under 60 years of age and above 45 may also apply for insurance 
at attractive rates. 

The above rates do not include the annual service fee of $1.00 per policy 
(not $1.00 per thousand but $1.00 for each policy) . 

Medical examinations are not usually required of persons under 45 years 
of age who apply for not more than $3000 of insurance. 

Every teacher in the State should have a M. S. T. A. group insurance policy. ‘ 

Please write Tuos. J. WALKER, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri, for a free 
Application blank and full information. 
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YOU CAN GET A LOAN OF $100 
IF YOU CAN PAY BACK *975 A MONTH 


F you are thinking of getting a 

loan, here are three helpful sug- 
gestions. 1. Be sure that a loan is the 
answer to your problem before you 
borrow. 2. Borrow only as much as 
you need to meet the emergency. 
3. Pay no more than necessary for 
your loan. 


Payments to fit your budget 


We publish the table below so that 
you may know just how much you 
will pay on a Household Finance 
loan. Suppose you need $100. You 
find this amount in the first column 


loan costs. Note that a $100 loan 
repaid in four months, for instance, 
costs only $6.32. Whatever the pay- 
ment schedule you choose, you pay 
charges only for the actual time you 
have the money. 


What you do to borrow 


You need no stocks, bonds or other 
security to borrow at Household 
Finance. You merely sign a note. 
No credit inquiries are made of 
friends or relatives. You get the 
money you need promptly, pri- 
vately and without embarrassment. 








guidance in budgeting and assistance 
in putting their money affairs on a 
sound basis. From Household’s prac- 
tical booklets on mo.ey manace- 
ment and better buymanship they 
learn to make their dollars go farther. 
Hundreds of schools and colleges use 
these publications as texts. You may 
obtain copies at your Household 
Finance branch. Or ask for informa- 
tion about the Household Finance 
Library of Consumer Education on 
the margin of the coupon below. 



























































vi of the table. Then you read across, Please apply for your loan at the —_e==#s#sssssesesseeeeseas sessieen 
- picking - oe oe — nearest Household Finance office. 
. you wish to make. €, tor in- Or you may borrow by mail. Send 
3 stance, that $9.75 a month will re- the ‘cneuan tee for Full informa- LOCALLY MANAGED 
a pay a $100 loan im full in twelve tion about loans by mail without 
™ my 3S tion about loans HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
he You may, if you wish, pay larger g i i i Citi 
s installments and thus pay up sooner. Families learn to stretch their dollars in 3 Missouri Cities 
i: The sooner you repay the less your Borrowers at Household receive Kanesas Crry 
pt. 2nd Floor, Shankman 
4 = : Bldg., 3119 Troost Ave., 
re - — = = - Valentine 2157. 
‘i AMOUNT YOU PAY BACK EACH MONTH 2nd Floor, The Dierks 
JO. ‘ Including All Charges Bidg., 1006 Grand re 
)3. you 4 ss " m 10 2 16 20 25 Harrison 4025. 
~ GET | months | months | months | months | months | months | months | monrons |¥ ") . 
5 Sy | "tem" | “en | “bom | “inn | “ion” | “Bom | “iow” | “iow” | | 204 Floor, Beyane Bid, 
ys. $ 20 |$ 5.32 |$ 3.63 |$ 2.79 |$ 2.29 |$ 1.95 zt Victor 1425. : 
>. A 50 13.29 9.08 6.97 5.71 4.87 
é 70 18.61 12.71 9.76 8.00 6.82 |$ 5.36 |$ 4.49 St. Louis 
~ con 
5 f 10 | 2658 | 1815 | 1395| 143] 9.75| 766] 641 |$ 5.43 god Cam. 105 Clee S., 
_— x; 125 33. 22.69 17.43 14.28 12.19 9.57 8.02 6.78 Or. ive an 7th Sts., 
9 150 | 39.87 | 27.23 | 2092 | 17.14 | 1462 | 1149] 962] 8.14 Central 7321. 
: | 175 46.52 31.77 24.41 20.00 17.06 13.40 11.23 9.50 4th Floor, Missouri The 
I. | Fh - ) . 
* i 200 | 53.16 | 36.31 | 27.90 | 2285 | 1950] 1532 | 1283 | 1086 |k atre Bldg., 634 No. Grand 
» 250 66.45 45.39 34.87 28.56 24.37 19.15 16.04 13.57 i Blvd., Jefterson 5300. : 
1H. 300 79.75 54.46 41.84 34.28 29.25 22.98 19.24 16.28 . 
WE GUARANTEE th 1 igured by using this table to be the full ey a 
uy : the total amount figured by using this table to be the ful & 
2 {| amount you will pay, when payments are made on schedule. You will pay | = a Bldg. a 
iS. less if you pay your loan ahead of time since you pay charges only for the 5 jone: <- ’ es 
8 j| actual time you have the money. | Bd 
. Payments are calculated at Call at or phone the nearest & 
Q. Housshold's rate of 214% per a ed office Ke ne this 
: #| month. . , com, nearest office. All nego- 
){). tiations can be completed by mail. 








“Doctor of Family Finances” 


° HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


cy CORPORATION... Loans—$20 to $300 
iii ett hth PP TOPCO COCOSLOOOCOOCTOCTOCTS? © © YY eT ty 
irs “ Household Finance Corporation sc 


FREE soox.er ano 
APPLICATION BLANK 
Mail this coupon 


(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.” I understand this 


y: whether you wish an im- request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
ee mediate loan or not. You N. 
anuar fnew Gham Gita tn, Mh tAdsthedsadeeakenCand cheese ithvckawlarawnsebebbar 
formation will come in ei dn ddhendddns bendincneangenindawbadapadeiiiene 
handy. If loan is wanted 
now, state amount desired. GOs cnc eccnvcesscuscecsececenséasacs Bisiacadedowans 
Amount I wish to borrow $..............+++- for Months 
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MADONNA OF THE HARPIES 
by 
Andrea del Sarto 


HE “MADONNA OF THE HARPIES” 

is one of the finest examples of Andrea del 

Sarto’s art. Here the Madonna stands on a 
pedestal decorated with harpies, from which 
comes the name of the picture. A feeling of 
an all-pervading atmosphere is produced by 
the careful rendition of light and luminous sha- 
dow. The Madonna and other figures have 
large, deep-set eyes and a certain dreamy qual- 
ity that is peculiarly Del Sarto’s. The quality 
of light has been lowered in tone and helps to 
make a harmony of dignity, quietness, and 
restraint. Color is used in three -big spots of 
blue, green and red of the garments, a typical 
Florentine mannerism. But Del Sarto has given 
these colors variety of intensity and tone. Pat- 
tern is subordinated to light and shade. The 
composition is one of a symmetrical formal bal- 
ance, made of upright and horizontal lines of the 
background and pedestal, combined with the 
less formal treatment of the Madonna and fig- 
ures at either side. 

Andrea del Sarto was a pupil of Fra Barto- 
lomeo. He was influenced by Leonardo da Vinci 
and Michelangelo. Many of his pictures are 
characterized by a pyramidal arrangement that 
he acquired from his teacher, Fra Bartolomeo, 
and also an emphasis of heavy drapery that he 
copied from Michelangelo. 

Taken trom Paintings of Many Lands and 
Ages by Albert W. Heckmann. 

Orders for this material and all other sup- 
plementary materials for carrying out the work 
of the Courses of Study should be sent to 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
Thos. J. Walker, Secretary 
Columbia, Missouri 


December, 1939 





FLASHES 


CHRISTMAS CARDS have become so 
much a part of American life that it is difficult 
to realize that less than a century ago they were 
non-existent. In 1846 Sir Henry Cole of Eng- 
land originated and sent the first. Not until 
1875 was the idea popularized here by a lithog- 
rapher of Roxbury, Mass. This year your best 
card is the special gift edition of Dickens’ im- 
mortal CuristmMas CAROL with a foreword by 
Lionel Barrymore. Boxed with six full-color il- 
lustrations from the book on 10” x 12” mounts 
for framing, this is a ““Christmas EXTRA” at a 
net price of only $2.50. 
oo 

EASY GROWTH IN READING, the 
new series which WINSTON will release Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, is all that the title implies—a series 
which actually teaches reading by easy steps. 


_—— 

LAND OF LIBERTY! Realization of 
the international situation gives these words a 
new significance. Now, of all times, Americans 
appreciate the privilege of being American. To 
create and nurture right social concepts use THE 
YouNG AMERICAN Civic READERS—COMMU- 
NiTy HELPERS, Grades 3-4; ComMuNITy ACTIV- 
ITIES, Grades 4—5; ComMMUNITY INTERESTS, 
Grades 5-6. 


- i al 

EARLY ROMANS swore by the twin 
Gods, Castor and Pollux. Their favorite oath 
was “By Gemini.” Children of today use the 
corrupt form “‘By Jimminy”’ to express delight. 
THE WINsTON Dictionary, Advanced Edition, 
names, defines and illustrates more mytholog- 
ical terms than any other school dictionary. 


“—_— 
ENJOY your cup of “Java” each morning 
but thank Brazil for producing it. 


ed 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, inv 1790, said, 
‘**The republican is the only form of government 
which is not eternally at open or secret war with 
the rights of mankind.” In DEMOCRACY AT 
Work, a new streamlined civics, the workings of 
our government are investigated. ll facets 
of all questions are carefully examined. 

a al 
FREE for the asking: Tue Sociat SEcuRITY 
Act—an illustrated folder discussing this legis- 
lation as it is treated in BOOKKEEPING FOR PER- 
SONAL AND BusINess UsE by Kirk, Alleman, 
and Klein. 


The JOHN C_BY YAR ‘hye ge) | | COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~* ~—— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T LOS ANGELES 
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THE CHILD IN OUR MIDST 


Cunristmas ALWAYS SERVES to lay a new emphasis on childhood 
and to direct the thoughtful to a deeper interest in and a fuller 
appreciation of the significance of children in a world whose pro- 
gram by and large is the pursuit of human happiness, misguided 
and puerile as this program sometimes seems. 


Childhood and happiness constitute the chief components of 
this Christian Holy Day, which is more than a holiday. At no other 
season can we find so much to stimulate thoughtful, prayerful, seri- 
ous, and solid meditation upon this subject as at Christmas time. 


It is a Holy Day in commemoration of a Holy Child. A Child 
who as a Man taught that all children are holy; who in the midst of 
His ministry and in answer to the query, “Who is the greatest in the 
Kingdom of Heaven?” called a little child and set him in the midst 
of them. To quote Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, “There He made 
that child the touchstone and criterion of the whole revolution which 
He proposed in man’s ethical ideals.” To become as little children 
was a passport to entrance into the Kingdom; the humility of the 
child was the measuring rod of greatness; receiving a child was 
receiving Him; offending the child was worse than suicide. 


To teachers the Christmas season should be the time for self- 
searching with reference.to our fitness for the office we have assumed 
in relation to this central theme of the season. As a teacher, where 
does my responsibility lie? Society has, in response to my asking, 
given over to me the task of associating with children directly and 
indirectly for at least half of their waking hours. Into my hands have 
I taken this “kingdom of heaven” stuff. What am I to make of it? 
Will the child’s habits take on something of the quality of my habits, 
will its spirit be shaped in anyway by my spirit? Will its attitudes 
reflect the color of my attitudes? Do I really need any preparation 
for this work except that which I have received or can get from | 
college? Do I need any remuneration except the dollars which I 
get or should get from the public whom I serve? Do I need any- 
thing more than good food, clothing, shelter, and entertainment to 
keep me fit for my task? 


I wonder if Babson was right recently in assuming that the 
schools are to be blamed for a large part of the present day unem- 
ployment with its enormous toll on the physical resources of our 
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Nation, and its still more devastating 
inroads on our spiritual reserves? 
And was he right several years ago 
when he proclaimed, “Christian 
teaching is an industry that can 
. never be overdone, as it is turning 
out a product of which there can 
never be a surplus. Even today the 
safest and most profitable investment 
is in our education.” 

So universal has education become 
that schools may well be blamed for 
national maladjustments. After all, 
most of our affairs are now in the 
hands of people who have come up 
through the daily influence of the 
school-teacher. Babson, right or 
wrong, has recognized the tremend- 
ous possibilities which lie in our 
hands. The child in our midst! 
What a ringing challenge! Against 


. ‘ tinue 
its background all our major prob. prov 


lems are set. chair 
an at 
Two Went Into = 
with 
the Temple to Pray of ct 


Discu 

Two MEN WENT UP into the temple} o s¢! 
to pray; the one, a big taxpayer and rs t 
2 cult 

the other, a school-teacher. The big} many 
taxpayer stood and prayed thus with] sente 
himself, God, I thank Thee that |} frequ 
am not as other men are—extortion-}. - 
ers, unjust, adulterers, or even a} in 
this school-teacher. I fast twice in ht 
the week, I give tithes of all I pos} These 
sess; and the school-teacher standing} WS 
afar off, would not lift up so much — 
as his eyes to heaven, but smote them ps 
upon his breast, saying, God k] Th 
merciful to me, a sinner, for I waf acteri 


the teacher of this man. «4 
{ 


CONVENTION NOTES eg 


—— ITS DELIBERATIONS with the meet- 
ing of the Assembly of Delegates on Wed- 
nesday morning, November 15 at 9:00 
o'clock and climaxing the occasion with the 
introduction of officers and personnel for 
the year 1939-40 at the last General Ses- 
sion, the Seventy-seventh Annual Meeting 
of the M. S. T. A. moved to a successful 
completion. 


The Assembly of Delegates, the largest 
in number in the history of the Associa- 
tion, elected Superintendent E. A. Elliott 
of Joplin -as permanent Chairman. Mr. 
Elliott’s effective presiding coupled with 
the clearly outlined decisions of the Parlia- 
mentarian, Bower Aly of the University of 
Missouri, assured a minimum loss of mo- 
tion in transacting the business of the As- 
sociation. 

R. M. Inbody, classroom teacher in the 
St. Louis Public Schools, was elected First 
Vice-President. Miss Mary Flahive, first 
grade teacher of Kansas City, and Miss 
Naomi Pott, high school teacher of Cape 
Girardeau, were elected Second and Third 
Vice-Presidents respectively. Philip J. Hick- 
ey, St. Louis; Roy E. Taylor, Herculaneum; 
Miss Nellie W. Utz, St. Joseph, were each 
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elected for three-year terms to the Exec { usuall 
tive Committee. Mrs. Ethel R. Parker, Su J some 
perintendent of Maries County Schookf The 
was elected to the Executive Committee faf der th 
a two-year term. entert: 
The following were elected for a tw 
year term to the Resolutions Committee 
E. G. Kennedy, Sedalia; C. J. Burger, Wash 
ington; Mary Womack, St. Louis; Blanch I 
Longshore, Kansas City; and Fern Low AM 


man, St. Joseph. Wand: 
The new members elected to the Con 
mittee on Necrology for a three-year tem D 


are: H. M. Boucher, Memphis; Wilbur Cf What 
Elmore, Lebanon; and Troy Smith, Kansf And o 
City. 
The reports of the M. S. T. A. Commi} What 
tees were made to the Assembly of Def And o 
gates. The Chairman of each Committ 
gave a summary. Gi 
The Program W 

Discussion Groups, a new feature of th And V 
State meeting, were acclaimed as high 
successful. The Chairman of each Discs Will b 
sion Group was asked to make a rep 
including a statement on the number prt 
ent, number of panel members _absetl 
whether discussion groups should be 
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tinued, and suggestions for further im- 
provement. Over sixty of the sixty-seven 
chairmen have responded. Figures indicate 
an attendance of over 8,000 teachers at these 
Friday morning meetings. The chairmen, 
with the exception of two, were in favor 
of continuing this feature. These many 
Discussion Groups provided a wide range 
of selection from which to choose in order 
to satisfy individual interests. “It is dif- 
ficult to decide which meeting to attend so 
many interesting programs are being pre- 
sented at the same time” was a comment 
frequently heard. 

At least sixteen of the Discussion Groups 
in addition to providing worthwhile ex- 

riences for teachers used from six to 
eighty students in practical demonstrations. 
These students, many of whom came from 
towns other than St. Louis, were placed in 
learning situations of great value. They 
experienced activities which will be re- 
membered for some time. 

The Department programs were char- 
acterized by a capacity audience and un- 
usual talent for each program. 

The General Programs probably failed 
to reach the accustomed high plane, which 
they have achieved in the past. The ab- 
sence of spectacular numbers, which have 
usually characterized these features may in 
some degree account for this. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra un- 
der the direction of Vladimir Golschmann 
entertained a large and appreciative au- 


dience with its forty-five minute program. 
This feature of Friday evening’s General 
Session was provided by the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Schools. The second part of the pro- 
gram, an address “New Frontiers in Ameri- 
can Culture,” delivered by Louis Unter- 
meyer was stimulating and well received. 

The Saturday morning program, filled 
with all Missouri talent, was one of the best 
presented in many years. First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Lloyd W. King, began the role of 
President of the M.S.T.A. on the close of 
the session. 

Much could be said commending highly 
the four divisional meetings held on 
Thursday afternoon. Let it suffice to say 
that the consensus would rank these among 
the high spots of the convention. 

For many years publishing and supply 
companies have contributed an important 
part in the Annual Meeting through their 
exhibits. This year a feature that attracted 
additional attention was the Educational 
Exhibits. Although this is the first time 
for exhibits of this nature to make their 
appearance at the Convention, they were 
a decided success. 

A large number of teachers found an 
extraordinary treat in store for them when 
they attended the Pantomimic Dance Pag- 
eant, Hiawatha, given in Convention Hall 
Thursday afternoon. This colorful dem- 
onstration was a presentation by the St. 
Louis Public School Playground and Rhy- 
thmic Dance Centers. 





A PRAYER 


I AM A TEACHER. 
Wanda and Dorothy and Donald and 
Eddie have come. 
Do I understand? 
What must I do if Wanda is shy 
And of Dorothy’s sweet askance and eager 
eye? 
What is the meaning of Donald’s sad smile 
And of Eddie’s mischievousness all of the 
while? 
God make me a teacher 
Who will understand, 
And Wanda and Dorothy and Donald and 
Eddie 
Will be better because they came. 


BENNY FERNE L. HUNTER 
Centerville, Mo. 


December, 1939 


IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS 
DECEMBER 


27 The National Commercial Teachers 
Federation, William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, December 27-30, 
1939, 

27 National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill., December 27-28, 1939. 

JANUARY 

11 Department of Superintendence of M. 
S. T. A. 27th Annual Meeting, Colum- 
bia, January 11-12, 1940. 

FEBRUARY 

24 American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, St. Louis, February 24- 
29, 1940. 

29 American Association of Junior Col- 
leges National Convention, Columbia, 
February 29-March 2, 1940. 

NOVEMBER 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, Kansas City, No- 
vember 6-9, 1940. 
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Three Receive Distinguished 
Serwice Award 


George Melcher, Mathilde C. Gecks, and 
J. C. Pike Honored for Service 


cw ExecuTIvE Committee of the M. S. T. A. selected 
three individuals to receive the Distinguished Service 
Awards granted by the Association. President Willard E. 
Goslin made two of the awards at the First General Pro- 
gram on Thursday morning in Convention Hall during 
the Annual Meeting. Mr. Melcher, due to unavoidable 
circumstances, could not be present at this meeting but 
received the award at the last session on Saturday morning. 


The first awards of this kind were made in 1936 and 
honored the following: John R. Kirk, Wm. T. Carrington, 
and Miss Pauline Rader. In 1937 only one person, J. D. 
Elliff, received the award. No awards were made in 1938. 

Brief biographical sketches of the recipients of this 
year’s awards follow: 

George Melcher 

George Melcher, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Kansas 
City, was born September 1, 
1868. He secured his ele- 
mentary education in the 
rural schools of Dade Coun- 
ty, Missouri; his secondary 
education in Ozark College, 
Greenfield, Missouri, and in 
Odessa College, Odessa, 
Missouri. He _ secured his 
A.B. from Drury 


Degree 





Miss Mathilde C. Gecks 


Academy in Dade County. 


the past twenty-five years, Mr. 
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George Melcher 


College, Springfield, Mis 
souri, in 1898; his M.A. from 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, in 
1919. He received the hon 
orary degree LL.D. from 
Missouri Valley College, 
Marshall, Missouri, in 1923 
and from Drury College 
Springfield, Missouri, 1925 

Mr. Melcher taught for 
five years in rural schools 
in Dade County. Later he 
organized the Dadeville 
Academy and the Everton 


These institutions were the 
forerunners of high schools in both of these villages. For 
five years, Mr. Melcher was Superintendent of Schools at 
Greenfield, Missouri; for five years head of the Department 
of Mathematics at Southwest Missouri Teachers College, 
Springfield, Missouri; four years Chief Clerk in the offic 
of the State Superintendent of Schools in Missouri. For 


Melcher has been connected 


with the public schools of Kansas City, Missouri—seven 
years as Director of Research; 
perintendent of Schools in charge of Research, and for the 
past eleven years as Superintendent of Schools. 


Mr. Melcher has been an active worker in all types 


seven years as Assistant Su- 
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of teachers’ organizations, especially such 
as the Missouri State Teachers Association, 
the National Education Association, the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, the American Educational Re- 
search Association, etc. He is a member 
of two professional fraternities—Phi Beta 
Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi. 
Miss Mathilde C. Gecks 

Miss Mathilde Gecks, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, St. Louis, in secur- 
ing her education, attended the St. Louis 
Public Schools, received the A.B. Degree 
from Harris Teachers College in 1922; and 
New York University granted her the M.A. 

ee in 1926. 

Miss Gecks has been a teacher of primary 
grades in the St. Louis Public Schools; 
supervisor of primary instruction 1904-22; 
instructor, department of education, Har- 
ris Teachers College, 1922-28; district su- 

rintendent 1929; instructor, New York 
Gniversity Summer School, 1922-29. In 
1929 Miss Gecks was appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of Instruction of the St. 
Louis Public Schools, in which capacity she 
is still serving. 

Organizations in which Miss Gecks is 
active are: Pi Lambda Theta and Delta 


Kappa Gamma _ sororities; Wednesday 
Club, St. Louis; Town Club, St. Louis; 
President 1923-25; National Education As- 
sociation; Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, President 1917-19. 
J. C. Pike 

Mr. Pike, Dean, Southwest Baptist Col- 
lege, Bolivar, was born and reared in Polk 
County, Missouri near Bolivar; in 1886 
he graduated from Southwest Baptist Col- 
lege; in 1898 he was graduated from the 
Warrensburg State Normal School; he has 
done work at the University of Chicago. 

Dean Pike's teaching experience includes 
two terms in a rural school; one and one- 
half years in the old Pierce City Baptist 
College; and a like period in the Southwest 
Baptist College. In 1889 he became princi- 
pal of the Pleasant Hope Normal Academy, 
remaining there three years. In 1893 he 
was chosen superintendent of the Hamil- 
ton, Missouri schools. He was called to the 
Nevada, Missouri schools as principal in 
1897, later becoming superintendent. Dur- 
ing the period from 1902 to 1913 Mr. Pike 
was in business. Mr. Pike is now Dean of 
the Southwest Baptist College of which 
he has previously been a faculty member 
and president of the school. 





A TEACHER’S PRAYER 


Tee HEART OF the world is paralyzed 
With a fear of the fiend’s design— 
Fear of the leaders toward the mass, 
Fear of the classes toward the class, 
Fear in the hearts of all who pass— 

Lord, banish all fear from mine. - 


There’s a dearth of spiritual life in the 
world— 
And Profit and Power and Pleasure 
Are worshipped as gods in the souls of 
men— 
Are enthroned as gods in the hearts of 
men, 
Are taught as gods to the children of 
men— 
Let thy love my spirit measure. 


The soul of the world has need for faith 
In the Teacher of Galilee 
Who gave the Gift of a giving God 
Who lived the Life of a living God 
Who loved the Love of a loving God 
Lord, quicken that faith in me. 
—T. J. W. 


December, 1939 


AREAS OF SERVICE 


I = FAR AFIELD DOES service lie for me 

To let me lead these children on their way 

Down various paths knowing their wants 
to be 


No two the same? Each is a precious day 

In which I answer challenges to give 

What meets their needs. ‘Though they are 
full of life 


They must not squander it but learn to live 

Abundantly. They must not let the strife 

That comes keep them from rising to a 
plane 

Of happiness, undaunted, unafraid. 

If down their course I help them find the 
main 

Highway with power to heed the markers 
made, 


They will not need me then, but I shall 
know 


They will be safe wherever they may go. 
—HEsTER KENTON 
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“We Show You Missouri” 


i. MAY, 1939, the annual public perform- 
ance of the Elias Michael School for Crip- 
pled Children took the form ‘of a stage 
show and exhibit under the general title 
of “We Show You Missouri.” This pro- 
duction culminated a study of Missouri 
which had been school-wide, a project long 
dreamed of by our Principal, Mr. C. E. 
Stephens, and now satisfactorily carried 
through. 


The nine rooms of the school, covering 
grades from kindergarten through senior 
high school, had studied throughout the 
spring various phases of Missouri culture 
appropriate to the level of the group. All 
had become Missouri conscious. Current 
events, folk lore, local and state history, 
rural life, state government—we ran the 
entire gamut. We visited places of his- 
toric interest; we viewed lantern slides sent 
us by the University of Missouri; we sang 
our state song; we memorized the works 
of Missouri poets. 


When the teachers met to plan the form 
that our final production should take, we 
found that our study surprisingly organized 
itself. 


The kindergarten and first grade selected 
the Indian as their theme. In the final 
production this took the form of rhythmic 
dance and beating of tom tom by the 
group, with the added spectacle of our 
one full-blooded Indian pupil dressed in 
full regalia reciting, centre-back stage, a 
beautiful prayer for peace in dignified and 
inspired fashion. 

Our second, third and fourth grades pre- 
sented a quilting bee and play party. Con- 
versation, folk songs, and singing games 
were authentically Ozarkian and thorough- 
ly enjoyed by both the young actors and 
their grown-up audience. 

Steamboat Days followed. Fifth and 
sixth grade pupils seated on the deck of 
their simulated steamer sang appropriate 
songs and talked of their trip from New 
Orleans. 

The seventh and eighth grades enacted 
a pupil-written dramatization of the im- 
mortal fence-whitewashing scene from 
Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer. So thor- 
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By Marion STRAusS 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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oughly did the young actors enter into the 
spirit of their production that every one 
of the many performances they were called 
upon to give differed slightly from the 
others because of the always-enlivening 
improvisations. 

Our high school group gave a pageant 
written in verse, entitled The Central 
Star. In this our state seal received the 
five gold points of Missouri’s star from the 
hands of Law, Religion, Education, In- 
dustry, and Art, each of whom told Civili. 
zation of Missouri’s contribution in her 
particular field. This furnished a dignified 
finale as well as an instructive summation 
to the performance. 

Continuity was furnished by the read. 
ing, between the acts, of a brief history of 
our state. This history appropriately in- 
troduced each act in turn. The reading 
was done off-stage through a microphone. 

Our playlets did not represent all phase: 
of Missouri life, nor did they represent the 
broad scope of our earlier study. For these 
reasons we had two other elements in our 
final presentation. 

At the same time that the stage perform- 
ance was in preparation, an elaborate ex- 
hibit was being prepared under the direc 
tion of the teacher of the sixth grade with 
the cooperation of all groups. This exhibit 
was displayed against the wall of our 
immense auditorium-playroom. It was 
artistic, thorough, well organized—a high 
type of visual education. Perhaps a de. 
cription of a few of the displays will 
exemplify. 

Our shoe manufacturing exhibit in- 
cluded such widely different things as a 
pair of shoes which had been made for 
Robert Wadlow, the giant, and a chart on 
which the fourth grade children had illus 
trated the stories they had read in which 
footwear played a part (Cinderella, Jack, 
the Giant-Killer, The Shoemaker and the 
Elves, Goody-Two-Shoes, etc.) 

Our section on the Conservation of Na 
tural Resources contained among other 
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things some exquisite photographs of Mis- 
souri forest land loaned to us by Mr. 
Kelleter of the National Forests Service, 
stationed in St. Louis, and a pupil-made 
map of National Forests in Missouri, and a 
vivid plea for caution in brush-burning. 


Our transportation section contained 
boats, trains, buses, and airplanes, con- 
structed of bogus paper by primary chil- 
dren, as well as road maps and highway 
safety rules worked out by older children. 

There were wild flowers brought in from 
Missouri woods, transplanted and nur- 
tured in the classroom until the time of 
the exhibit. 

There was a sand table project showing a 
Missouri farm, early and modern. 

A cotton plantation in Charleston fur- 
nished us with specimens of the plant, 
of the cotton before and after ginning, of 
baling, cloth, etc., while the children 
worked out charts, tables, maps, etc., giv- 
ing further information about the industry. 

Other industries were treated similarly 








through cooperation with business houses. 
Government agencies and institutions co- 
operated further in the preparation of 
other exhibits. 

A jig-saw puzzle of Missouri and her 
eight neighboring states was a worth-while 
construction project for those who made it 
and an entertaining game for the many 
who tried to put it together. 

A large map laid on the floor in true 
map directions had real raw products cor- 
rectly placed on it. 

We had child-drawn State Fair pictures 
mounted on a continuous roll and shown 
as backdrops in what had previously been 
a puppet show stage. 

Our Educational Museum furnished 
stuffed birds and animals, and a glassed-in 
hive of live bees added interest. 

One boy made a special booklet of letters 
he received from pupils in other schools 
and classes for crippled children in our 
state. 

(Continued on Page 383) 


School children from many counties sent us material for our charts. 










































A. Student Motivated Project 


Hav YOU EVER based a unit of work 
in English on a problem that grew en- 
tirely from a student interest situation? 
It is surprising to find the many phases of 
English work that will naturally evolve 
from this self-motivated program with 
guidance and direction by the teacher. 

Early in the school year one section of 
our English IV class was studying Paul 
Laurence Dunbar’s poetry and short stories. 
Someone became enthusiastic about the 
loyalty of the old Negro servant in The 
Intervention of Peter. Other students be- 
gan to add examples of Negroes with desir- 
able traits. Soon the entire class had made 
a contribution. 

Out of this discussion evolved an idea. 
Why not let the subject of the Negro be- 
come the nucleus around which the Eng- 
lish program for that six weeks be cen- 
tered? 

Preliminary discussions were heard on 
various aspects of Negro life. The entire 
class was happily surprised at the spon- 
taneous enthusiasm of one generally re- 
ticent boy who spoke on the Negro in 
sports. By the time he had finished the 
members of the class knew that ample 
material in regard to Jessie Owens, Joe 
Lewis, and Henry Armstrong could be 
secured from issues of the Sports Maga- 
zine that had been preserved by this ar- 
dent sportsman. Another member, who 
is interested in missionary work, volun- 
teered to lend her collected material on 
the religious life of the Negro. Another 
traced the evolution of the Negro in poli- 
tics from the Constitutional Amendments 
relevant to the Negroes to those of that 
race today who hold responsible positions 
in government. Some were eager to tell 
of Bill Robinson, the tap-dancer, and 
Marion Anderson, the noted contralto. 
Those interested in science knew of Pro- 
fessor Carver, and extolled his discoveries. 

From this day forth reading began. Old 
magazines were taken from their dusty 
shelves and an intense search was made 
for articles about the Negro. These issues 
were placed on shelves in the English 
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By Marie ATKINSON AND LEON Lapp 
Marshfield 
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room with those magazines that had been 
brought from homes by the students. 
Moreover, other teachers became _ inter. 
ested, and when they discovered articles 
these, too, were donated to the service of 
the English IV Class. 

Every day new sources were added to 
the bibliography. These bibliographies 
were mimeographed so that each student 
might know where to secure material on 
the many phases of Negro life. 

In this reading some students had 
learned of specific Negro towns, schools, 
etc. They hit upon the idea of writing let. 
ters to the Chambers of Commerce or to 
Universities for source material. Soon a 
yearbook came from one school, the history 
of a Negro town from a Chamber of Con- 
merce, and many pamphlets and bulletins 
from other places. Cards and pictures were 
received. ‘This material was placed at the 
disposal of the entire class for a time, and 
then each individual collected his material 
and compiled it into a scrapbook. 

Some of these scrapbooks grew to stu. 
pendous proportions. Many _ students 
bought the current issue of Life for the 
many pictures of Negroes prominent in 
national activities and affairs. 

Every morning students came to clas 
eager to report some new articles they 
read from the evening newspaper or heard 
over a radio station. 

Some students had toured southeastern 
Missouri and they were eager to tell of 
the share-cropping system and its effects on 
general living conditions of the Negro. 
One girl visited in Oklahoma at the time 
the study was being made, and she came 
to class bubbling with news of the cotton 
pickers. Another group attended a 
Young People’s Convention in Memphis, 
Tenn., and visited a cotton gin where 
the Negroes were at work. Consequently, 
the unit brought forth more spontaneous 
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oral compositions than had previously 
been given. Not all people talked the 
same number of times, but every one 
was given the same opportunity, and be- 
fore the study was completed every stu- 
dent had spoken at least one time. 

Then came the day to write. Together 
the students worked out an outline based 
upon the following topics as they con- 
cerned the Negro: politics, health, educa- 
tion, religion, sports, art, music, literature, 
standard of living, business, and profes- 
sions. As they wrote, they employed the 
use of footnotes to denote from what part 
of the bibliography they had secured the 
specific material used in developing the 
different phases of Negro life. 

After having finished the study, each 
student was able to conclude for himself 
whether or not the Negro had been a help 
or hindrance to American life. This 
opinion was written as a summary to the 
paper. Some students were so fully con- 
vinced one way or the other that they 
asked to debate the subject: Resolved, 
that the Negro has been more beneficial 
than detrimental to American progress. 

From this study the English IV Class 
had learned not only to collect material, 


form a bibliography, use footnotes and 
write a paper; but they had also built 
new vocabularies, given enthusiastic talks, 
written letters, held interviews, and pre- 
pared and delivered a debate. 

Nor did the work cease with the hand- 
ing in of a notebook. New articles and 
new pictures are put on the bulletin board 
frequently, and when Marion Anderson 
recently was denied the use of a building 
in Washington, D. C., the members of the 
class had ardent comments to offer. 

This student motivated program cen- 
tered about the Negro is merely one ex- 
ample of the many projects that may 
grow from student interest situations. 
Before the consummation of any such 
project the students’ interests have 
branched into various fields and at its 
culmination another piece of work is in 
formation. ‘Toward the end of the year 
there is diversified activity and each stu- 
dent may continue to follow up the work 
that is most interesting to him. 

By means of such motivation new inter- 
ests can be secured from old subjects and 
the work which results seems more vital, 
more real, and, therefore, more glamor- 
ous. 


—o0c> 
“WE SHOW YOU MISSOURI” 


(Continued from Page 381) 


The third remaining feature of our final 
production was another type of exhibit, 
the result of a first-hand independent 
study, carried on through unique proce- 
dure by our eighth grade. The children 
of this class sent a letter to the superin- 
tendent of schools in each of Missouri's 
one hundred fourteen counties. They ex- 
plained that we were having an exhibit 
to show the industries, natural resources, 
and scenic beauties of Missouri. They 
requested that he try to interest the upper 
grade pupils in one of his schools in our 
project to the extent that they would send 
us letters or materials to help us better 
understand their county. 

The response was gratifying. So much 
material was received that it could not be 
incorporated into the general exhibit. The 
home-room of the children working on 
this phase of the work was used to house 
it. We received note books, pictures, clip- 
pings, letters, drawings. Old settlers’ ac- 
counts were written up. Historical, 
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geographic and industrial topics were 
treated. Many unusual ways of presenting 
material were used. This work undoubt- 
edly brought our children closer to the 
children of the state, and gave them not 
only the information they sought, but also 
an insight into the lives and education of 
children of their own age elsewhere as 
indicated by the letters and by the modes 
of response of these Missouri children. 
The above very brief sketch may perhaps 
give an idea of the themes treated in the 
playlets and the nature of a few of the 
exhibits. We must leave it to the imagi- 
nation of the educators of the state who 
read this article to read between the lines 
of this exposition and to discover for them- 
selves the values to the children of engag- 
ing cooperatively in such a _ project—in 
planning the entire presentation, in col- 
lecting and organizing data and material, 
in displaying it in attractive form, and in 
sharing the results of their efforts with 
the several audience groups who visited us. 
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Gine the Child Poetry 


a ARE NATURALLY very fond of 
poetry. The little child sways to the 
rhythm of a poem as he does to music. 
Why is it then that when pupils reach the 
upper grades and high school they have 
developed a dislike for this form of art? 
Any number of reasons have been given 
by pupils. All point to the same end: 
the teacher. In the first place, many teach- 
ers were not taught poetry properly and 
have no like for it themselves. How then, 
can they teach a little child to love some- 
thing that they themselves do not care for? 
Many pupils form a dislike for poetry 
because they are forced to memorize poems 
which have no meaning to them. Great 
emphasis has been put on punctuation; in 
many cases to such an extent that it has 
ruined the entire beauty of the poem. 
Haliburton in his book entitled Teach- 
ing Poetry In The Grades gives a strik- 
ing example of a child who had never 
understood the meaning of a poem. A 
child ask his teacher to read the class the 
poem about the man that ate a ribbon 
and it made him sick. By great question- 
ing the teacher found that the poem the 
child wanted was “A Visit From St. Nich- 
olas.”. He had remembered these two 
lines: 

Away to the window I flew like a flash 

Tore open the shutters, and threw up 

the sash. 

To let a child have such a wrong con- 
ception of a poem is to do a great injustice 
to the child. 

Others have said that teachers let them 
puzzle through the poems themselves, and 
since they did not understand the figures 
of speech they did not understand the 
poem. 

In teaching a poem there are very defi- 
nite steps that a teacher should take. First, 
there should be a background for every 
poem, no matter if it is a simple Mother 
Goose rhyme. In this preparation, the 
teacher discusses new words, and if she is 
teaching little children she will have to 
do most of the talking, perhaps asking 
them a few simple questions. The older 
pupils can look up new words themselves 
and try to discover the meaning of the 
poem. This should be a class-period study, 
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and the teacher should allow time {fo 
looking up words. Any information neede( 
for the understanding of the poem shoul 
be given by the teacher. 

A poem is a work of art, just as is, 
painting or a piece of sculpture. To hay 
meaning and beauty, a poem must be 
read aloud. The beauty of its rhythn 
will never be known as long as it r 
mains upon the printed page. The poen 
being studied should be read by the teach 
er in her best possible manner. If sh 
fails to read the poem to the class befor 
she has them read it to her she will com 
to grief, as the children will read by line 
and not by thought. They will develop the 
sing-song fashion that is so undesirable. 

After the poem has been read by the 
teacher, she should analyze the parts. | 
new words have been spelled the day be 
fore the actual analysis will be much easier 
for the class and will save class-time 
After the poem has been analyzed the 
pupils try reading it aloud. It is a good 
plan to have the children who are listen 
ing to close their eyes and try to see the 
pictures in the poem as a child reads. Tel 
the child to read the thoughts. Never tel 
him to read a line or stanza unless tha 
line or stanza is a complete thought. Tr 
to get the child to see the poem as a serie 
of thoughts and pictures rather tha 
lines. After the children have read the 
poem, the teacher again reads it to fur 
ther help with its understanding. 

If the poem is to be memorized, put it 
on the board and have the class read il 
aloud. Erase the first and last word o 
the first line, and read it again. Continue 
erasing words until the entire poem ha 
been erased. The children will readily 
fill in the missing words and will enjoy 
memorizing this way as it is a game lo 
them. 

Since The Owl and The Pussy-Cat }) 
Edward Lear is a poem used very oftei 
let us take it as an example of procedure 
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The teacher asks such questions as these: 

Have you ever seen an owl? Could you 
tell about it? 

What kind of boat do you think was 
used by the Owl and Pussy? 

What is a five-pound note? 

What is a guitar? Can any one here play 
a guitar? 


What is a fowl? What does elegant 
mean? 
What kind of ring was used at the 


wedding? 

Do you know how much 
rings cost? 

What do you think a Bong-tree might 
look like? 

How much money is a shilling? 

Who married the Owl and the Pussy- 
Cat? 

What did they dine upon? 

What is a runcible spoon? 

Where did the Owl and 
dance? 

Were they happy? 
The teacher will have to answer a great 


real wedding 


Pussy-Cat 


many of the questions herself, but the 
children will enjoy trying to help her. 

The teacher then reads the poem say- 
ing to them, “I am going to read pictures 
to you now, one picture at a time. See 
if you can remember all the pictures 
when I have finished.” She then proceeds 
with the routine mentioned above. 

This poem, as have many others, has 
been set to music, and children enjoy 
singing it after they understand it thor- 
oughly. This poem has wonderful possi- 
bilities for use in Choral Speaking. Choral 
Speaking is an old art that is being revived. 
Every teacher should study the method of 
procedure and try to organize a chorus 
in her room. It helps wonderfully to 
teach poetry, and there is no end of pleas- 
ure in this form of study. 

If the teacher will only remember that 
the children’s like or dislike for a poem 
depends upon how well they understand 
it 1 am sure she will try much harder 
to give the child a richer background for 
the poem. 
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STATE WIDE TEACHER’S RETIREMENT 


Tom D. Korte, Superintendent, Rock Creek Schools 


Mosz TEACHERS OF THIS STATE have 
wished, now and then, for a State-wide 
teacher retirement law. Few teachers have 
done more than wish. If we ever hope 
to have such a law every teacher must do 
more than sit on the side lines and cheer. 
Teachers should be familiar with the 
principles of such a law and must be able 
to present a good case when asked. 

If teachers do not care enough about 
a retirement law, to even know its advan- 
tages, then certainly no one else will bother 
about it. 

Our Government and industry in gen- 
eral, have long known the value of a re- 
tirement plan. Must we believe that the 
teacher is inferior in importance to the 
mail clerk and the steel worker? 

Graduates of our schools and colleges 
know the meaning of security and look for 
it in the jobs they seek. Must we lose the 
enthusiasm and vigor of young people 
because the future in the educational game 
is buried in clouds of financial uncertainty? 
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Worry of any kind cuts efficiency ana 
worry about old age is no exception. The 
competency of the teacher in service -will 
be increased by the amputation of that 
chief worry, the future. 

We must recognize the fact in the teach- 
ing profession as in industry that old age 
can cause inefficiency. Teachers hired by 
boards for sentimental reasons often do 
much more harm than good. The duty of 
education is to the child and not to the 
teacher. A teacher retirement law would 
solve this problem. 

Why is it that many of our best teachers 
leave the teaching profession for other 
fields of work? Certainly we do not intend 
to agree that any other field of work is 
more important than that of teaching! We 
need our capable teachers. If other forms 


of employment offer a greater degree of 


security for old age, then we must bring 
that security to the teaching profession or 


our best men and women will not remain 
with us. 
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The Challenge of Nature to. Man 


— BY VIRTUE of their training 
and interests are much concerned with the 
plight of the present day world and the 
series of events which have occurred since 
the close of the last World War. They 
must of a surety be searching for the answer 
to many of the problems being raised, and 
in moments of doubt about the values of 
education must be asking the question, ‘Is 
Man an Absurdity?” ‘The present article 
is an attempt to answer this question with- 
out giving a positive yes or no. It is an 
attempt to bring to light some of the prob- 
lems which are being raised, and which 
by their very nature will play a part in 
the formulation of the teacher’s philosophy 
of education. 

Let us admit at the outset that there are 
certain fundamental distinguishable char- 
acteristics between man and what we have 
chosen to call the lower animals. In some 
respects these lower animals are far superior 
to the animal who considers himself the 
ruler of the earth. The tapeworm is a 
better feeder than man; the weasel is a 
better fighter; and the rabbit is a better 
lover. Although man can alter his tastes 
and his environment, he is the only animal 
that is maladjusted to himself and to his 
environment. Though man is the one 
creature who might obtain the necessities 
of life without robbing and killing his 
fellow kind, he is the most selfishly ac- 
quisitive and ruthlessly murderous of all. 
Though man knows more about the world 
than all the other animals, he is the most 
habitually deluded. Man is the one crea- 
ture who can laugh, but he is also the one 
who is most persistently unhappy. Man 
can best dodge the dangers of the every 
day world, yet he constantly is creating 
devices for killing himself and others. Why? 
Is it because man is the capriciously de- 
vised creature of mother nature? Is it be- 
cause he is both god and beast? 

It will be wise to compare three of the 
products of mother nature—the ant, the 
fox, and man. The ant has no ability to 
adapt himself to a changing environment. 
If his environment changes, he dies. He 
is of the lower level. The fox has the 
ability to adapt himself to a changed and 
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changing environment. He is of a second 
level. Man has not only the ability to 
adapt himself to a changing or changed 
environment, but he also has the ability 
to change his environment to suit himself. 
It is this latter ability, that of being able 
to change his environment, that is man’s 
undoing and his salvation. Here is to 
be found the basis of man’s religious, social, 
cultural, political, economic and personal 
life. The difficulty of maintaining a philo- 
sophical and practical unity in the process 
of a changing and man changed environ- 
ment is the basis of the push and pull 
which we find so characteristically and 
tragically revealed in the hurly burly of 
the modern world. 

A few illustrations of man’s changing 
status in nature will help to understand 
man’s problem of living. After millions 
of years of existence and reaching for the 
heavens, man was able to stand on his hind 
legs. He found his hands freed for new 
movement. This change in posture, how- 
ever, brought a sagging of the intestines 
and a narrowing of the pelvic girdle. The 
result has been constipation and the pains 
of child birth. The ape with less marked 
ambitions pays no such price. He has 
been satisfied with a mate and a cocoanut. 
As Will Rogers once expressed it in one 
of his humorous sayings, “Even monkeys 
wouldn't starve to death in a tree full of 
cocoanuts.” 

Further changes in the structure of man’ 
brain brought the pleasure of reason and 
imagination. It brought the scientist, the 
statesman, the priest, the scholar, the tet 
cher, and the business man. It also brought 
the beggar, the criminal, and the warrior 
These changes also brought the dreaded 
mental disease and a fear of the unknown 
Man had become the victim of a haunting 
anxiety complex. Much of the history o 
the Christian religion has been an attemp! 
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to free man from the haunting fear of an 
unknown world. 

Over a period of several thousand years 
man has accumulated vast knowledge of 
the world about him, but strange to say he 
remains spiritually and mentally muscle 
bound. He protects the weak in asylums 
and kills the strong in wars. Because of 
this insanity, an eminent anthropologist, 
Dr. Earnest A. Hooton of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has predicted the destruction of our 
civilization. In an address given at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, on September 24, 
1939, he said that “The biologically sound 
are being slaughtered by bombs and shells, 
leaving only the deformed, physically unfit 
and insane at home to continue propaga- 
tion of a race of imbeciles.”” Man invents 
devices such as the aeroplane for comfort 
and ease and then uses them for self de- 
struction. He organizes governments for 
social betterment purposes and then uses 
them as tools against his fellow man. He 
sets up schools to enlighten his children 
and then uses them as instruments of prop- 
aganda. He multiplies the production of 
foods far beyond his needs and then lets 
millions go hungry because of inefficient 
distribution. He preaches a religion of 
peace and enlightenment and then sacrifices 
his people to the pagan gods of greed, war 
and ignorance. 

Why are these things so? Js it not be- 
cause man has refused to recognize his true 
status in nature, which is that he is both 
god and beast? Has man not refused to 
assume the responsibilities which nature 
has thrust upon him, that of cooperatively 
aiding and supporting his fellow man in 
diminishing the pain which the realities of 
life force upon all? Nature is a hard task 
master. For the advantages she has given 
man over all the other animals, she de- 
mands the price of mutual understanding 
and mutual helpfulness among men. Until 
man assumes the task of mutual helpful- 
ness and mutual understanding among 
men, man will remain an absurdity. 

Man has not been greatly concerned with 
understanding himself. The business man 
has been concerned with making money. 
The politician has been concerned with 
getting votes and building his political 
fences. The teacher has been concerned 
with keeping school. Physicians and priests 
have been concerned with the plight of 
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the individual. Laborers have been con- 
cerned with getting enough food to keep 
body and soul together. Soldiers have been 
concerned with destroying the enemy. 

Let us not minimize the contributions 
of any one of these groups, but philos- 
ophers and anthropologists, artists and true 
literary men have been all too few. They 
are a lonely group. Fortunate it is for 
us that nature by some strange process of 
mutations has given birth to a few great 
characters in human history. Great per- 
sonalities like that of Moses and Socrates, 
da Vinci and Beethoven, Pasteur and 
Franklin, Jefferson and Lincoln have been 
all too few. There has been only one 
Jesus of Galilee. These characters and 
others have indelibly injected their in- 
fluence into the corrupted stream of human 
history. More, much more, of such in- 
fluence is needed before the stream is 
purified. Napoleons and Hitlers will con- 
tinue to rise but their activities are a self 
defeating enterprise. 

History shows evidence of slow prog- 
ress through confusion and chaos as one 
period of human history gives way to 
another. This is the basis for our optimism 
in a world filled with cataclysmic events 
such as our world is today. 

Tragically and realistically the last World 
War revealed the true nature of man’s 
culture, a thin shell cracked by an instinc- 
tive barbaric urge. Out of the welter and 
confusion of the last twenty years thére 
emerges a new child born of the past mis- 
takes and stupidity of man. Already it 
carries the marks of a new feudalism. It 
is the product of a man who tried to pro- 
tect himself and his own with bullets 
rather than brains. 

What is the nature of this new feud- 
alism which is about to dawn upon Europe? 
Is it not an age in which man is to become 
a slave of the machine? Is it not a period 
in which man will be fed and clothed, yes, 
but also a period in which man will lose 
his individuality and his freedom? Does 
not this new age imply that man is to be- 
come a cog in the wheel of the machines 
of state and of war, of economics and of 
order? 

There are basic reasons for the belief 
that Europe is fast drifting into a new 
feudal economy. The climax of the rise 
of capitalistic democracy seems to be at 
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hand. World and national frontiers which 
have been the basis of the expansion of 
the capitalistic democratic pattern have 
disappeared. Today the oppressed peoples 
of Europe find no haven of refuge in a new 
and unknown world. Up to the close of 
the World War monarchical forms of gov- 
ernment were constantly being replaced 
by democratic capitalistic patterns. Since 
the close of the World War the democratic 
capitalistic pattern has been giving way to 
the totalitarian communistic and fascist 
structures. 

A mechanized concept of human life 
supported by a philosophy of violence has 
been rising in Europe since the close of 
the Napoleonic Wars. Basic support for 
this new way of life is found in the writings 
of Hegel, Marx, Lenin and Gentile. All 
over the world, and for more than a cen- 
tury, there has been a growing revolt 
against the “age of reason,” an age which 
found expression in the American Revolu- 
tion of 1776. How we are going to get out 
of the depression unless we spend money for 
armaments is known as “the dilemma” in 
Europe. It is like the old Scotch woman 
who upon being told by her son that he 
had brought her a kerosene lamp, and that 
she would have no use for whale oil any 
more, replied, “We can’t stop using whale 
oil. What’s to become of the puir whale?” 

Possibly all these things have come upon 
western culture because there has been too 
much reliance upon and faith in institu- 
tional patterns. Perhaps there has been 
too much reliance upon and faith in verbal- 
isms, slogans, words, talk, preaching, aca- 
demics, and classroom education. Pos- 
sibly there has been too much faith in ma- 
chinery, scientific gadgets as a cure all for 
our many ills. Possibly there has been a 
lack of faith in and a devotion to the wel- 
fare of the individual man. Perhaps we 
have shown a lack of cooperativeness in 
social activity and have failed to manifest 
basic interest in public problems. Perhaps 
we have been stupidly selfish, intolerant 
and have shown a lack of respect for the 
natural rights of others. Possibly we have 
been lethargic and indifferent. Perhaps 
we have only advocated peace panaceas, 
have searched for a dream world, an escape 
mechanism. Possibly we have been unwill- 
ing to face reality and are guilty of emo- 
tional dry rot. Possibly we have sought 
ease like the old Persian King, who had 
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milk and honey poured through a tube into 
his mouth before the break of day, in order 
that he might have a sweet waking sensa 
tion, but upon awaking found that the 
milk and honey had turned to gall. 

Two basic problems face America today, 
The first one is to stay out of the European 
and Asiatic wars. The second one is t 
devote ourselves unbendingly and ener. 
getically to a solution of our many social 
and economic problems. Upon the solu. 
tion to this second problem rests the ulti. 
mate answer to the first. Our interest i 
that of maintaining democracy in America, 
but do we know what values we want to 
save? Do we know what the means are by 
which we are to save these values? We can. 
not stand still. We cannot remain as we 
are. We cannot relive our past. We will 
face the future realistically and coopera 
tively or we will face it with fear and 
trembling, victims of an anxiety complex 
which has haunted man for ages. 

There is a crisis in the American dream 
which is of our making. We lack unity 
of purpose. There is a confusion in the 
practice of democracy and of education 
Some Americans think of democracy in 
terms of individualism, “each man for him 
self and the devil take the rest.” Other 
give a nationalistic interpretation to our 
way of life, and would glorify our past a 
the expense of the living. Still other 
think of democracy in terms of individu 
ality, of cooperative living, of mutual aid 
and responsibility for the welfare of all 
There is some truth in all of these attitudes 
but the attitude that is most needed is unity 
of practice. 

Basic changes have taken place in Amer 
ica in the last fifty years. Our pioneering 
frontier is gone and only a social fron 
tier remains. The doors are closed 
the immigrant and the Statue of Liberty 
no longer beckons the oppressed of Europ 
to a free land. Tenant farmers and uw 
employed laborers have been on the it 
crease in the last forty years. Since the 
World War, there has been a shocking it 
crease in the rise of our public debt 
America faces staggering problems it 
mental disease and crime. Class lines ar 
solidifying. The rise of monopoly and 0 
centralized wealth continues. 


Will we in the face of our many problems 
follow the code of Machiavelli: (1) Look 
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out for our own interests; (2) Honor no- 
body but ourselves; (3) Do evil but pre- 
tend to do good; (4) Covet and get what- 
ever we can; (5) Be miserly; (6) Be brutal; 
) Cheat whenever we get the chance; 
(8) Kill our enemies and if necessary our 
friends; (9) Use force rather than kindness 
in dealing with others; (10) Think of 
nothing but war? Or will we realize that 
not everything in America is democratic, 
that much thinking needs to be done, that 
problems need to be solved, and that the 
best we have to offer is needed if democracy 
is to continue to live in our modern world. 
Let us teach in the spirit of Kahlil Gibran 
when he wrote the following verse which 
has been taken from The Prophets: 
“Your children are not your children. 
They are the sons and daughters of Life's 
longing for itself; 


They come through you but not from 
you, 

And though they are with you yet they 
belong not to you. 

You may give them your love but not 
your thoughts. 

For they have their own thoughts. 

You may house their bodies but not 
their souls. 

For their souls dwell in the house of 
tomorrow, which you cannot visit, 
not even in your dreams. 

You may strive to be like them, but seek 
not to make them like you. 

For life goes not backward nor tarries 
with yesterday.” 

The future of humanity will have to be 
built not upon mechanical science, but 
upon improving the quality of homosa- 
piens, else man will soon become homo-sap. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE TO HOLD 
ANNUAL MEETING JANUARY 11 AND 12 


HE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
of the Department of Superintendence of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association 
will be held in Columbia, Missouri on 
January 11 and 12, 1940. The general 
theme of the meeting will be “Mutual 
Problems of the Press and Public Educa- 
tion.” 


The first and opening meeting of the 
series will be Thursday morning, January 
11. At this time the University of Missouri 
is presenting as guest speaker, Mr. Clint 
H. Denman, Editor of the Sikeston Herald, 
Sikeston, Missouri and President of the 
Missouri Press Association. Mr. Denman 
has selected as the topic of his address, 
“The Editor and Public Education.” This 
will be followed by a panel discussion by 
members of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. 


The second meeting will be Thursday 
afternoon, January 11. The University 
Laboratory School will have charge of 
this program under the direction of Dr. 
C. A. Phillips, demonstrating newer prac- 
tices and procedures in teaching, including 
films made of actual classroom situations. 
Two original films will be shown which 
are intended to be patterns for integrated 
experiences of children in connection with 
the social studies. One film represents the 
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work of the intermediate grades and the 
second one the advanced grades. 

The third meeting will be Thursday 
evening, January 11. The University is 
presenting as its guest speaker Mr. W. A. 
Cochel, Editor of the Kansas City Weekly 
Star, who has selected for his topic, “The 
Symbiotic Relation Between the Press and 
Schools.” His address will be followed by 
a panel discussion by members of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. , 

The fourth meeting will be Friday morn- 
ing, January 12. The University is present- 
ing as its guest speaker, Mr. Louis LaCoss, 
Assistant Editor of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, who has selected as the title for 
his talk, “Behind the Headlines.” His ad- 
dress will be followed by a panel discussion 
by members of the Department of Super- 
intendence. 

Friday noon there will be a Phi Delta 
Kappa luncheon at Gaeblers open to all 
who are attending the Department meet- 
ings. 

The final meeting will be Friday after- 
noon, January 12. This meeting will be 
devoted to the affairs of the Department 
and will be the official business meeting. 

All the meetings with the exception of 
the luncheon will be held in the audito- 
rium of the Education Building at the 
University of Missouri. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted, St. Louis, Nov. 15, 1939 


Democracy 
The Missouri State Teachers Association 
reaffirms its loyalty to the ideals and 
spirit of a democracy and heartily in- 
dorses a program for instilling in the 
hearts and minds of youth the funda- 
mental principles of the American Way 
of Life, the appreciation of our institu- 
tions, and patriotic loyalty to our chosen 
leaders in government. 
War, Propaganda, and Neutrality 
The Missouri State Teachers Association 
believes that teachers should develop an 
attitude of open-mindedness in relation 
to international understanding and good 
will; and that the teachers of Missouri 
should strive unceasingly to disseminate 
authentic information relative to the 
present world crisis and that they should 
do all within their power to keep out 
insidious propaganda which might jeop- 
ardize America’s position of neutrality. 
Civic Participation 
The Missouri State Teachers Association 
believes that teachers not only have a 
responsibility for teaching and emphasiz- 
ing civic responsibility, but they should 
put forth even greater effort to keep 
themselves informed, by participating in 
the civic and political life of the com- 
munity, state and nation, in every way 
not inconsistent with the positions they 
hold. 
Federal Aid 
The Missouri State Teachers Association 
commend the Federal Government for 
its interest in public education; and the 
Association recommends to the teaching 
profession in Missouri and to interested 
lay groups continued study of the need 
for federal aid to education without fed- 
eral control. 
State Appropriation for Schools 
The Missouri State Teachers Association 
expresses appreciation for the action of 
the Sixtieth General Assembly in con- 
tinuing its practice of appropriating one- 
third of the General Revenue of the 
State for the support of public schools 
and for preventing the diversion of such 
funds to other worthy agencies. 
Teacher Preparation 
The Missouri State Teachers Association 
favors the establishment of a minimum 
requirement of four years of preparation 
beyond high school for all teachers in 
the schools throughout the State. 
Social Security Through Teacher 
Retirement 
The Missouri State Teachers Association 
heartily recommends a vigorous cam- 
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XII. 
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paign for a state-wide Teacher Retire. 
ment Law for Missouri as a means 
toward social security. 
Policy and Plans Program 
The Missouri State Teachers Associatioy 
commends to the teaching body the pro. 
gram of its Policy and Plans Committe 
and recommends the careful study and 
use of this program. 
State Department of Education 
The Missouri State Teachers Association 
endorses the administration of the office 
of the State Superintendent of School 
and approves its constructive program 
of education for Missouri. The Associa. 
tion particularly commends the work ¢ 
the State Department for its activities 
in sponsoring the development and in. 
stallation of the Uniform Financial Ac. 
counting System in the schools of the 
state. 
School and Community 
The Missouri State Teachers Association 
commends Editor Thos. J. Walker ani 
his staff upon the excellence of the recent 
issues of School and Community. 
Election 
The Missouri State Teachers Association 
realizes more time is necessary for con- 
sideration and due deliberation of mut- 
ters coming before the Assembly ¢ 
Delegates, and feels that a more dignifiei 
procedure should be followed in th 
annual election of officers of the As 
sociation. Therefore, be it resolved that 
the current election procedure be moi: 
fied so as to conform in general to th 
methods now used by the Natiom 
Education Association. 
Earlier Formulation of Legislative 
Program 
The Missouri State Teachers Association 
realizes that its legislative program ha 
suffered because of late formulation 
This has resulted in a lack of adequat 
study by the teachers at large. It is 
recommended that the Executive Cor 
mittee appoint the Legislative Commi 
tee soon after the adjournment of ths 
meeting, in order that it may beg 
functioning at once. Such a procedut 
will make possible a more careful ai 
deliberate consideration of the legis 
tive program on the part of school pe 
ple throughout the state. 
Superintendent Gerling 
The Missouri State Teachers Associatict 
regrets the absence of Dr. Henry ! 
Gerling, Superintendent of the St. Lou 
Public Schools, from this Assembly, até 
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expresses the hope for his speedy and 
complete recovery. 

General Appreciation 

The Missouri State Teachers Association 
expresses its appreciation to St. Louis 
for all of the courtesies extended for the 
comfort and convenience of the member- 
ship attending the convention. Special 
thanks are given (a) to the officers of 
the Department of Instruction of the 
St. Louis Public Schools. (b) to Presi- 
dent Goslin, the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Secretary Walker and 
his assistants for the efficient planning 
of the convention, (c) to those teachers 
throughout the State who have prepared 
and presented their special contributions 
before the discussion groups, (d) to all 
local committees in St. Louis for their 
careful attention to details looking to the 
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smooth running of the convention, (e) to 
the teachers, pupils of the St. Louis 
schools and all persons who in any way 
contributed to the success of this con- 
vention. 

Publicity 

The Committee on Resolutions recom- 
mends that copies of these resolutions 
be sent to the press, to each person 
named herein, and to the presiding of- 
ficer of each legislative body herein 
mentioned. 


H. T. PHILLIPS, Chairman. 
IRENE LOWE, Secretary. 
M. C. CUNNINGHAM, 
WILLARD J. GRAFF, 

F. L. GREEN, 

HARMAN, 

B. P. LEWIS. 
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PLAYS AND OPERAS FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL 


A nation-wide service for the cultural edu- 
cation of students in grade and high school, 
enabling their attendance at symphony con- 
certs, opera, ballet, drama and other perform- 
ances of high professional calibre, is announced 
by Junior Programs, Inc., 37 West 57th St., 
New York. 

Established for three years in the eastern 
half of the United States and Canada, the serv- 
ice will be extended this year westward to 
the Pacific Coast. Nearly 300 communities have 
scheduled performances during the 1939-40 
school year by the Cincinnati, Rochester, Cleve- 
land, and Washington, D. C. National Sym- 
phony Orchestras, and by touring professional 
opera, ballet, players, and other companies 
under the Junior Programs banner. These will 
be attended by young audiences in school, 
municipal, and other auditoriums at nominal 
admissions averaging ten to twenty-five cents. 

If you want to start Junior Programs in 
your town, Mrs. McFadden, the director, will 
probably send you one of her five field secre- 
taries to explain ways and means. You will 
learn that the project must be sponsored by 
some organization | such as the Junior League, 
the college women’s club, the P. T. A., or pref- 
erably all of them in collaboration. Your spon- 
soring organization will then enlist the coop- 
eration of the public schools, get an auditorium 
free if possible, obtain publicity in local news- 
papers, and push the sale of tickets. Junior 
Programs will send, for use in your public 
schools, printed material and directions for art 
work, games and dances, all designed to quick- 
en appreciation of the coming events. Junior 
Programs will furnish entertainment to your 
community at cost—$250 to $300 for an opera 
or a play; for other types of entertainment, 
considerably less. 

Junior Programs is a truly non- -profit enter- 
prise; the charge to any community for a 
series of shows covers only the salaries of the 
artists and their traveling expenses. 
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TEACHERS 


There are approximately 1,073,000 teachers 
in all types of schools, both public and private 
and from kindergarten through college, in the 
United States. The U. S. Office of Education 
points out that from 1930 to 1936 the number of 
teaching positions in the country increased 
1.5 per cent, while the number of pupils in 
average daily attendance increased 4.9 per 
cent. Since 1900 the number of teachers 
throughout the Nation has practically doubled. 


Of the 1,073,000 teachers, about 266,000 are 
men. From 1930 to 1936 the proportion of 
men teachers increased from 16.6 to 20.6 per 
cent. 


Every State in the Union makes provisions 
for the certification of teachers so as to insure 
a high quality of education. The largest single 
item in State expenditures for education is for 
teachers’ salaries. 


Minimum requirements for teacher certifica- 
tion are constantly rising, the Office of Edu- 
cation indicates. In fact, the average amount 
of education possessed by America’s teachers 
increases approximately 1 year during each 
15 years. In 1839 the typical public-school 
teacher did not have more than the modern 
equivalent of 8 years of schooling, and in all 
probability had less. Today the average ele- 
mentary-school teacher has had a minimum 
preparation of 2 years’ college work. Junior- 
high-school teachers have had nearly 4 years’ 
preparation in college, and senior-high-school 
teachers have usually completed 4 years’ college 
training. Half of the cities with populations of 
500,000 or more in 1932 required elementary- 
school teachers to have a 4-year college edu- 
cation. High-school teachers in one-third of 
these cities were required to have 5 years’ col- 
lege work. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SOURCES OF SCHOOL REVENUE 


The By-Laws of this Association make it the 
duty of this Committee to investigate sources 
of school revenue and make recommendations to 
the Executive Committee. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the significance of the sources from 
which school revenue is or may be drawn de- 
pends largely on the need for such revenue. 
Consequently, any intelligent recommendation 
we may make relative to the sources of school 
revenue must, of necessity, be based in part 
upon a consideration of the revenue needs of the 
schools. We make no apology, therefore, for 
including in this report a discussion of school 
revenue needs as well as an investigation of the 
sources from which school revenue is or may be 
drawn. 

Revenue Needs as Indicated by a Comparison 
with Other States 

In all the nation-wide studies that have been 
made of relative wealth and educational needs, 
Missouri has been ranked above the medium 
State in ability to support schools. For the 
period from 1921-22 to and including 1931-32, 
Missouri had an average rank of twenty-third 
among the States in ability to support schools, 
when tax resources were compared with educa- 
tional need. The relative financial ability of 
Missouri to support schools is also shown in the 
findings of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion study in 1928 and in a similar study in 
1934. The facts in those two studies, which 
treated the same eleven items of financial re- 
sources in the State were as follows: 


Value of Farm Crops ... 


Value of Manufactured “Products Theo em 


| 

2 

3. Capital, Surplus, and Profits of All Banks ..... 
4. Income Taxes Paid to Federal Government. 
5. Value of Ordinary Life Insurance in Force ... 
6. Value of Postal Savings Deposits .................- 
7. Assessed Valuation of Property 
8. Expenditures for Highways 
Number of Telephones 


10. Value of Industrial Life Insurance in Force...... 


ll. Value of Farm Lands 


These facts indicate that Missouri ranks above 
the average state in financial ability to support 
schools. As data in regard to the relative wealth 
of the forty-eight States are tabulated for the 
more recent years, there is likely to be no sub- 
stantial variation in Missouri’s rank in relative 
ability to support its elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Now, it would seem, therefore, that in any 
fair comparison of school expenditures, those of 
Missouri should be at least near or above the 
national average, because Missouri has more 
than average ability to pay for education. Such, 
however, is not the case. 
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For the school year 1931-32, the average an- 
nual salary of teachers in the United States was 
$1,417, and the average salary of teachers in 
Missouri was $1,230, or 13.2 per cent below the 
national average. Likewise the average ex- 
penditure per pupil in average daily attendance 
in Missouri was below the national average in 
1931-32, for the average per-pupil cost for cur- 
rent expenditures in the nation was $87.67, and 
for Missouri it was $73.91, or 15.7 per cent be- 
low the national average cost per pupil.*. ‘To 
bring Missouri up to the national average for 
that year would have required additional ex. 
penditures of $4,752,000 for teachers’ salaries 
and $3,548,000 for other current purposes, or a 
total of $8,340,000. 

It would be easy to jump to the conclusion 
that conditions have changed during the years 
intervening since the school year 1931-32 and 
that Missouri’s showing in comparison with 
other states would be better now than it was 
then. Data at hand, however, fail to support 
that conclusion. 

Nation-wide data are not available for any 
year since the school year 1935-36, but in the 
United States for that year teachers’ salaries 
averaged $1,283, and for Missouri the average 
was $1,048, or 18.32 per cent below the national 
average. The per-pupil expenditure for current 
purposes for the same year in the nation aver- 
aged $80.26, and the average per-pupil cost in 
Missouri was $64.46, or 19.69 per cent below 
the national average.® To bring Missouri up to 


Rank of Missouri___ 








In 19282 In 1934 
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the national average for that year would have 
required additional expenditures of $5,932,000 


1N. E. A. Research Bulletin, May, 1936, pp. 118 and 
120. 

2Missouri State Teachers 
Legislative Program, 1928. 

2School and Community, 
by Dr. C. W. Martin. 

4Statistics of State School 
letin, 1933, Office of Education, 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 

5Statistics of State School Systems, 1935-36, Bul- 
letin, 1937, Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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for teachers’ salaries and $3,406,000 for other 
current purposes, or a total of $9,338,000. 

Expenditures for current school purposes in 
Missouri for the school year 1937-38 were $1,- 
880,000 greater than for 1931-32 and $2,715,000 
greater than for 1935-36. Those increases in 
total expenditures, however, left Missouri’s ex- 
penditures short of the amounts required to 
reach the national average by $6,460,000 on the 
basis of 1931-32 figures and $6,623,000 on the 
basis of 1935-36 figures. There is grave doubt 
that the increase in Missouri expenditures since 
1937-38 has brought any appreciable change in 
the status indicated by those figures. Conse- 
quently, there is good reason for the conclu- 
sion that an additional annual expenditure for 
current school purposes of at least $6,000,600 
would be required to place Missouri in the posi- 
tion among the states it seemingly should oc- 
cupy, with respect to public support of its ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. To provide any 
less than $6,000,000 additional financial support 
for the schools in Missouri in the future would 
be giving the children an educational program 
that will cost less than the national average in 
a state with financial resources above the aver- 
age state in the nation. 

Revenue Needs as Indicated by Conditions 
within the State 

It is not necessary, however, to rely entirely 
on a comparison with conditions in other states 
to establish the need for additional school rev- 
enue in Missouri. There is ample evidence with- 
in the State that such a need exists. 

In Table 1, the expenditures for teachers’ sal- 
aries were actually less in 1937-38 than in 1931- 
32, although the total current expenditures to 
operate the schools were greater. 


TABLE 1 
Total Current Expenditures of Missouri Public 
Schools, 1931-32 and 1937-387 


Approximate Amounts 
1931-32 1937-38 


Teachers’ Salaries ........ $31,230,000 $30,745,000 
Incidental Purposes .... 10,652,000 13,017,000 


veseseeee-eee-- 41,882,000 $43,762,000 


General Purposes 
of Expenditures 











Totals 





When the teachers in the elementary and 
secondary schools with a net state increase in 
enrollments are paid less salaries than they were 
paid in the midst of the depression, 1931-32, 
there is a serious revenue need, for the teaching 
personnel is .the most important part of any 
state school system. 

Another revenue need has been caused by a 
substantial increase in school enrollments, par- 
ticularly in the secondary school. From the 

6Data compiled in the Headquarters office of the 


Missouri State Teachers Association. 
School and Community, October, 1939, page 275. 
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school year 1931-32 to the school year 1937-38, 
the number of elementary school pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance in Missouri dropped 32,285, 
but the number of secondary pupils rose 42,201, 
making a net increase of 9,916 in the total num- 
ber of pupils in average daily attendance.* By 
weighting the attendance a secondary school 
pupils for both years, so as to make allowance 
for the greater per-pupil cost in the secondary 
grades, it is found that an additional expendi- 
ture of $2,374,000 over the amount spent for 
current purposes in 1931-32 would have been 
required to maintain the public schools of Mis- 
souri at the same expenditure level for 1937-38 
as for 1931-32. That condition is reflected in 
the fact that the salaries paid teachers averaged 
five dollars a month less for 1937-38 than for 
1931-32. 

Averages are likely to be misleading, and 
statements relative to the State as a whole 
may fail to give a true picture of actual condi- 
tions, as is the case with respect to the school 
year 1931-32. School expenditures in Missouri 
for the year 1931-32 were near an all time peak. 
Yet for that year there were more than one 
thousand districts in the State with school terms 
of less than eight months, and more than one- 
third of the pupils of the State resided in dis- 
tricts where a full four-year high school course 
was not available at public expense. 

Since the school year 1931-32, the State, by 
means of a greatly enlarged distributive school 
fund, and in accordance with a new method pro- 
vided by law for the distribution of that fund, 
has remedied the two conditions that, up to 
1931-32, were the greatest blots on our State 
public school system; namely, less than an eight- 
month school in more than one thousand dis- 
tricts, and an opportunity for a free public high 
school education to more than one-third of the 
pupils of the State. The State has done this, 
however, at an added annual expenditure of 
somewhere between three and four millions of 
dollars. The effort on the part of the State to 
remove another but somewhat less pronounced 
blot on our public school system, by raising the 
standard of school maintenance in the poorer 
communities up to a minimum program, has 
necessitated the use of most of what was left 
of the increased distributive fund at its disposal, 
with the result that relatively little has remained 
for distribution to those districts where the 
standard of school maintenance was compara- 
tively high within the State in 1931-32. 

It should be pointed out in this connection 
that more State money has been required to 
eliminate short school terms and raise the stand- 
ard of school maintenance up to a minimum 
program of education than would have been 
required had the assessed valuation of local 
property remained the same as it was in 1931- 
32. Since the assessed valuation of all kinds of 





sData compiled in the Headquarters office of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association. 
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assessable property dropped approximately 21 
per cent between 1931-32 and 1937-38, it has 
been necessary for the State, not only to make 
up the shortage in school expenditures that ex- 
isted in the local districts below the minimum 
program, but also to replace the losses in local 
school revenue resulting from reductions in as- 
sessments. The ‘application of the equalization 
principle to less favored communities made such 
replacement of local school revenues from the 
State unavoidable. 

Available data indicate that in the districts 
of the State where the application of the equali- 
zation principle in the distribution of State funds 
has not required the replacement of revenue 
lost through reductions in local assessments, 
such reductions have resulted in a net loss of 
school revenue totaling approximately $3,000,- 
000 a year, a loss that, under present conditions, 
could not be made up from State sources with- 
out undoing what had been done to remove the 
blots that marred our State public school sys- 
tem prior to 1932. It follows, nevertheless, that 
schools in the wealthier communities, or cities, 
are now being maintained at an expenditure 
level considerably lower than in 1931-32, and 
in some cases far below the expenditure level 
in cities of comparable size in other states. 

It is evident from the data presented that 
additional school revenue to the extent of ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 annually is needed in 
Missouri to restore school standards in the 
wealthier communities to what they were in 
pre-depression years. It is evident also that in 
most of the remaining districts of the State 
the present level of school maintenance is below 
that generally regarded as necessary for reason- 
able efficiency. Ample evidence in support of 
that statement is found in the fact that outside 
the thirty-one most populous districts of the 
State the average annual salary of teachers, in- 
cluding superintendents and principals, does not 
exceed $700. 

It is probable, therefore, that the additional 
$6,000,000 required annually to bring Missouri 
school expenditures to somewhere near the 
national average is no more than would be re- 


enue drawn from different sources in Missouri 
for the school years 1931-32 and 1937-38 may 
suggest the source or sources from which addi- 
tional revenue can be obtained. Such a com. 
parison is made in Table 2. 

It will be noted from the data presented in 
Table 2 that for each of the two years approxi- 
mately 98 per cent of all public school revenue 
came from two sources: namely, local taxes and 
State aid. It will be noted also that the relative 
amounts of revenue derived from those two 
sources changed greatly from the earlier to the 
later year, the p cone being equivalent to the 
shift of approximately 17 per cent of the total 
revenue receipts from local taxes to State aid. 
Just how that change was brought about is a 
matter worthy of some notice. 

How the Increase in State Aid Came About 

For more than fifty years the General Assem- 
bly of Missouri has appropriated one-third of 
the general revenue of the State for the support 
of public schools. That appropriation, together 
with the interest derived from the State perm. 
anent school fund and one-half of the State tar 
on foreign insurance companies, constitutes the 
amount given by the State towards the support 
of public schools. Since the amounts derived 
from the last two sources mentioned change lit- 
tle from year to year, only the part of State 
school moneys that is derived from the State 
revenue fund needs to be considered here. The 
amounts of State school money derived from 
the several taxes that contribute to the State 
revenue fund are shown in Table 3 for the school 
years 1931-32 and 1937-38. 

It will be noted from the data presented in 
Table 3 that, of the taxes which contributed to 
State revenue for both years, only the income 
tax yielded more for the school year 1937-38 than 
for the school year 1931-32, all the others yield 
ing less. It will be noted also that nearly all of 
the increase in school money coming from State 
revenue, for the latter as compared with the 
former year, came from the sales tax and the 
taxes on liquor and beer. It is worthy of note 
in this connection that, for the school year 1938- 
39, the amount of school money derived from 


TABLE 2 
Sources of School Revenue in Missouri, School Year 1931-32 and 1937-389 


School Year 1931-32 


School Year 1937-38 

















Sources of Revenue Approximate Per Cent Approximate Per Cent 
Amount of Total Amount of Total 

Local Taxes $38,314,000 85% $32,210,000 68% 
State Aid 5,651,000 13% 13,889,000 30% 
County, Township and Federal Funds.... 859,000 _2% 947,000 2% 
Total Revenue Receipts .................----- $44,824,000 100% $47,046,000 100% 


quired to restore the schools to pre-depression 
standards in the wealthier communities and to 
raise the standard elsewhere to a reasonably 
acceptable level, or program of education. 
Possible Sources of Additional School Revenues 
A comparison of the amounts of school rev- 
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State revenue was $834,193 greater than for 
the school year 1937-38, and that the addition 
amount derived from the sales tax was $805,277. 
It is evident, therefore, that the total yield d 





9School and Community, October, 1939, page 275. 
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TABLE 3 
Sources of State School Moneys Appropriated from State Revenue!® and the Amount 
Derived from Each Source 


Revenue Sources 


ne ee 


Income Tax 
Inheritance Taxes 
Corporation Franchise Tax 


Tax on Foreign Insurance Companies -...0...............-.<..+-eseseececeeeseeeceeeeeecereeenees 
Savi 
Beer and Liquor Fees and Taxes ....................--.-. 
Miscellaneous Fees and Taxes ..........-.--------ceeece---- 


One-third of State Revenue Appropriated for Schools 


other State taxes has almost ceased to increase, 
and it is inconceivable that the yield of the sales 
tax can go much higher than it is now. Conse- 
quently, there seems to be little ground for hope 
that school money from State sources will in- 
crease greatly as long as our State tax system 
remains unchanged. 

It is possible, of course, that revenue needs for 
other State purposes will force a modification of 
our State tax structure. Realizing that fact, the 
Missouri State Teachers Association in Novem- 
ber, 1938, employed Miss Fredlyn Ramsey of 
the Staff of the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee, Washington, D. C., to make a study of 
potential sources of additional revenue for the 
State of Missouri. Miss Ramsey’s recommenda- 
tions are summarized in Table 4. 


School Year 











1931-32 1937-38 

culalineiin tiiciininiaienicaiinlatiaied $ 787,715 $ 644,950 
sisi ietaiinisneabiennattsnigmrteis 1,134,317 2,488,175 
sie iittala 1,036,425 442,388 
ee ae eT ee 622,784 510,135 
410,673 399,823 

scesnaenigs cei leneeiciatiesansuiliiies 0 5,952,311 
cialis inciieaicelaaien 0 1,864,344 
ioisiiaalapleeseaieagl ainiacnntabaiinnidna 395,422 239,808 
sen teviecnteiaesiisiitiaiied $4,387,336 $12,541,934 


field of taxation thinks the possibilities of ad- 
ditional State revenue are. If her estimates are 
correct, if her recommendations were adopted, 
and if the schools got their usual share of the 
additional revenue provided, it would still be 
necessary to look elsewhere for approximately 
half of the additional revenue estimated in this 
report as needed for public school support. 

How the Decrease in Local Taxes Has Come 

About 

Local taxes for school purposes are levied on 
four classes of property: (1) real estate, com- 
prising farm lands and town lots; (2) personal 
property, including money, notes, stocks, bonds, 
and numerous other items; (3) the stocks of 
goods held by merchants and manufacturers; 
(4) the property of railroads and other public 


TABLE 4 
Receipts from Major State Taxes Other Than General Property Taxes'! and Estimated 
Revenues That Might Have Been Obtained From Various Other Taxes 
in 1936 With Proposed Changes 


Taxes 


EE, EE 


Business Income ... 


Public Utility Taxes and Fees... 
Corporation Income .................---.----e+e-s+1e+eseeeseeeeoee 


Corporation Franchise 
County Foreign Insurance 
Sales Tax 


It will be noted from the data presented in 
Table 4 that Miss Ramsey suggested an increase 
in the personal income tax and the substitution 
of a business income tax and a stock transfer 
tax for the sales tax and four other taxes now 
levied on business enterprises. According to her 
estimates the changes she suggests would have 
rought an increase in State revenue of $8,483,- 
000 for the calendar year 1936. 

is Committee is not recommending the 
changes in our tax structure that Miss Ramsey 
suggests. The Committee presents her proposals 
merely to show what an outside expert in the 
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Receipts ; 
Increase or 
Actual Estimated Decrease 
$ 3,661,000 $12,400,000 $ 8,739,000 
17,500,000 17,500,000 
239,000 — 239,000 
1,868,000 — 1,868,000 
1,480,000 — 1,480,000 
2,177,000 — 2,177,000 
12,009,000 — 12,009,000 
17,000 17,000 
$21,434,000 $29,917,000 $ 8,483,000 


utilities. The tax levied on any property is the 
product of the tax rate and the value placed on 
the property by the assessing agency. It is 
evident, therefore, that any change in either the 
tax rate or the assessed valuation of property 
will produce a corresponding change in the taxes 
levied. The changes in the assessed valuation 





10Data compiled in the Headquarters Office of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association from published 
State reports. 

11Potential Sources of Additional Revenue for the 
State of Missouri, Fredlyn Ramsey of the Staff of 
the President’s Advisory Comunittee. 
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TABLE 5 
Assessed Valuation in Missouri'? 


Classes of Property 


Lands and Town Lots 
Personal Property 
Merchants and Manufacturers .... 


Railroads and Other Public Utilities 
Total Assessed Valuation 


of property in Missouri, that affected school 
revenues for the school years 1931-32 and 1937- 
38, are shown in Table 5. 

The data presented in Table 5 show that a 
reduction in the assessed valuation of all classes 
of property amounting to 20.38 per cent was 
brought about between the years 1931 and 1937. 
That reduction accounted for the loss in school 
revenue derived from local taxes, as shown for 
the school year 1937-38 as compared with the 
school year 1931-32. (Note the larger propor- 
tional decrease in personal property valuation. 
This with the common knowledge that large 
amounts of this class of property have always 
been withheld from the assessor suggests that a 
gain might accrue by lowering the levy against 
personal property, thus removing the tempta- 
tion to hide it. Other states are said to have 
experienced a favorable result from such a 
change. ) 

In a study of inter-county comparisons of 
property valuations in Missouri, made for the 
Missouri State Teachers Association by Dr. 
Francis G. Cornell of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, in November, 1938, 
the conclusion was reached that property in 
Missouri was assessed at approximately 52 per 
cent of its true value in 1930 and at approxi- 
mately 58 per cent of its true value in 1935.18 
The total assessed valuation of taxable prop- 
erty in Missouri in 1935 was $3,824,508,623, a 
total only slightly greater than the one for 1937, 
and slightly less than the one for 1938. If Dr. 
Cornell’s estimates are correct, and the 1935 
assessment was only 58 per cent of the true 
value of the property assessed, the true 
value was approximately $6,593,980,000; and if 
assessments were brought back to what they 
were in 1931, property would still be assessed at 
only 72 per cent of its true value. Since the Con- 
stitution of Missouri contemplates the assess- 
ment of property at its true value, a demand 
for a steady increase in the assessed valuation of 
property in the State would seem to be well 
founded; but coupled with that demand should 
be another demand for a persistent effort to 
equalize assessments with respect to different 
sections of the State; for in every study that has 
been made of assessments in the State, it has 
been pointed out that gross inequalities exist. 

An increase in the assessed valeation of prop- 
erty, coupled with a scientific equalization of 
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— wa 1957 
ictal $3,516,540,173 $2,783,769,6% 
claisaatia 572,683,650 390,556,9% 
Ti 187,700,078 161,307,385 
ERE 490,045,388 459,682) 
PALER $4,766,969,289 $3,795,317 


assessments, would have the two-fold effect ¢ 
increasing local school revenues and decreasin 
the amount of State school money required {i 
equalization purposes. 


The Possibility of Outside Help in the Solutio, 
of Our School Revenue Problems 


For many years a persistent effort has bee 
made to bring about the enactment by the Co. 
gress of the United States of a law providing fx 
Federal aid to public education. There are som 
indications that the effort in that direction my 
bear fruit in the near future. It is probabk 
however, that the aid coming to Missouri as; 
result of the enactment of a Federal aid la 
would fall far short of the amount required t 
meet our apparent revenue needs. 


Recommendations 


In view of the conditions outlined in this x 
port, including the apparent need for approx- 
mately $6,000,000 of additional school revenx 
annually, the Committee on Sources of Scho 
Revenue feels justified in making the followin 
recommendations: 

1. That the Missouri State Teachers Associ 
tion continue to stand unalterably for adhe 
ence to the long-established legislative practe 
of appropriating one-third of the State reven 
for the support of public schools. 

That the members of this Association malt 
a united effort to bring about a more equitabk 
assessment of taxable property in the State, ani 
an assessment that will more nearly approad 
the true value of the property assessed. 

3. That this Association continue its cooper 
tion with other agencies in an effort to bny 
about the enactment by the Congress of a lw 
providing Federal aid for public education. 


MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE 
Roscoe V. Cramer, Chairma 
Leonard Jones 
Frank P. Tillman 

Advisers: 

R. E. Curtis 


Conrad Hammer 


12Data assembled in the Headquarters Office of & 
Missouri State Teachers Association from bien® 
reports of the State Auditor. 

13Inter-County Comparisons of Property Vie 
tions in the State of Missouri, Francis G. Comé 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
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LOST 


A silver and turquoise bracelet was lost in 
the Municipal Auditorium in St. Louis during 
the Annual Convention. Mary Louise Clifton, 
2001 N. Campbell Avenue, Springfield, Mis- 
souri, will appreciate any information which 
might lead to its recovery. 





HYGIEIA FORSYTE CHALK SAID TO 

BE NON-TOXIC 
Questions have been raised regarding the 
toxicity of sight saving chalk. The American 
Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio, recently 
sent to SCHOOL AND GOMMUNITY an 
afidavit by reputable chemists to the effect that 
their sight conservation chalk is absolutely non- 
toxic. 





CHICKS OR CHILDREN? 

When the World’s Poultry Congress and Ex- 
position met in Cleveland, Ohio, July 28-August 

1939, 117,000 poultry fanciers attended the 
sietiegs of the organization in one day. When 
the American Association of School Administra- 
tors met in Cleveland, February 25-March 2, 
1939, the attendance approximated 12,000. This 
may Or may not prove something or other. 


fe, SR whe: ey ~ | Aide to Good” =: ‘ 
(3) See Your acing and Dentist and (4) Daily ‘Chewing Exer ise. 


REPORT ON SALARIES OF LINN 
COUNTY 


The average annual salary of Linn County 
school teachers is $790, according to a report 
of John E. Fuhrman, County Superintendent 
of Schools. The report of salaries includes 
teachers in the towns, consolidated districts, 
and rural areas over the county. The average 
salary of rural teachers is $546 per year; for 
elementary white, $699; high school white, 
$906; and high school superintendents, $1,565. 





SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 


With completion of its research and experi- 
mentation, which occupied six years and cost 
$200,000, the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards has already caused lasting 
changes in high-school procedures throughout 
the country. Its program of procedures, termed 
evaluative criteria, has been adopted by all 
four of the accrediting associations, and is in 
use in schools everywhere. Its complete list 
of publications and materials, ready for use by 
secondary schools, has just been offered by mail 
to 40,000 educational institutions. Information 
may be obtained from the executive office at 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 1 ————— SSS 
Sponsors of American Education Week met | : 
November 13 and stated the 1940 program topic 
“Education for the Common Defense.” Present 
with the sponsors was C. N. Crutchfield, secre- | 
tary-treasurer of the Canadian Teachers Fed- | 
eration. Secretary Crutchfield came to announce 
that the Canadian schools have decided to 
celebrate Education Week along with the _ } 
schools of the United States during the week || ] 
which includes Armistice Day. Objective—that | 
an annual Education Week may eventually be the 
celebrated by all the republics of the Western anc 
Hemisphere. For some years Brazil has ob- ant 
served the occasion. Among countries abroad, Ed 
India and the Union of South Africa have | 1 
observed Education Week. ple 
| gra 
SUPERINTENDENTS CHOOSE | a 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES bib 
Candidates for ‘the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators for | 
1940-41 are: Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of | MY 
schools, Minneapolis; Homer W. Anderson, | Vv 
superintendent of schools, Omaha; Nicholas N 
Bauer, superintendent of schools, New Orleans; si 
Sidney B. Hall, state superintendent of public drik 
instruction, Virginia; and E. W. Jacobson, su-_ |} biog 
perintendent of schools, Oakland. The results ff in 1 
of the primary preferential ballot in which mem-_ }} witl 
bers of the Association selected these candi- amp 
dates were announced November 6. Final elec- | text 
tion results will be announced about January ————— ee pyre 
15, 1940. Its 
ty. 
A 
scho 
der 
Yor! 
THI 





Low Fares Leave Exira Dollars | | ..::.. 
for Gifts and Holiday Fun The 


Fill the holidays with extra fun, going places throu 
by warm, air-conditioned Super-Coach! Home tive t 
first, of course—then to neighboring cities for 
visits with friends and relatives, or holiday tests, 
parties . . . . and maybe a short trip to some 


winter vacation playground. 

Filtered air, raised to just the right temperature 
by controlled heat, keeps your bus snug and 
comfortable throughout the whole trip. You 
arrive rested and refreshed, ready for the holi- 
day fun ahead. Get complete information from 
your local Union Pacific bus agent or mail the 








coupon. 
———s 4 THROUGH TRIPS EVERY DAY 
MAIL FOR FREE INFORMATION FROM COAST TO COAST! 
oy “Ce a Via Chicago, Omaha & Salt Lake City 
oe 5 - ee ae New schedule offers added convenience 
FROM To on short trips to neighboring cities. 
ie a oo. BRT 
INTERSTATE TRANSIT LINES 
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MOSS AND ELSEA WRITE A BOOK 


“Our Missouri” is the title of a book just from 
the press, published by the Macmillan Company, 
and authored by Neil Moss of University City 
and Albert F. Elsea of the State Department of 
Education. 

This is a story of Missouri’s past told in sim- 
ple language for the children of intermediate 
grades. The book contains 350 pages, the print 
is large and clear, the pictures numerous and 
meaningful. Teaching and study helps and 
bibliographies follow each of the chapters. 





MY SCHOOL BOOKS, by Hendrick Willem 
van Loon. Published by E. I. Du Pont de 
Neumours and Company, Inc. 

“My School Books” is an extract from Hen- 
drik Willem van Loon’s “unpublished auto- 
biography.” It is typically Van Loonish essay 
in which he recalls his childhood experiences 
with schools and books. The book is an ex- 
ample of modern methods in the making of 
text books. It is bound with PX Cloth, a 
pyroxylin impregnated fabric distinguished for 
its cleanability, durability and functional beau- 
ty. 

A copy is given, on request, to teachers and 
school executives visiting the du Pont “Won- 
der World of Chemistry” Exhibit at the New 
York World’s Fair. 





THE EVERYPUPIL BOOKS, by 11 out- 
standing authors and educators. Schuyler 
Dobson Company, publishers, Columbus, 
Ohio. Paper, illustrated (some in color). 
65-125 pages. Price 35c. 

The Everypupil Books consist of four new 
series designed to create fundamental activity 
through natural methods by a positive approach. 
The correct thing to do and say is stressed 


throughout and provision made for_construc- 
tive thought and original expression. Diagnostic 
tests, remedial drills and supplementary mate- 


+-DISTRIBUTORS HILLY 
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rials for the above- and below-average child are 
included... Everypupil Books are arranged in 
a systematic program of development designed 
to be used alone or to supplement any text. The 
series include Safety Books for grades 2, 3, 6; 
Health and Play Books, grades 1, 2, 3; Lan- 
guage Trails, grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; Arithmetics, 
grades 1, 2, 3. 





EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 


By Janzen and Stephenson 


SOCIAL LIFE AND 
PERSONALITY 


By Bogardus and Lewis 


These two books will help “sell” the 
social studies to your students. They 
vividly demonstrate how economics 
and sociology may be used to meet 
the problems of everyday life. They 
make the student want to “do some- 
thing about it.” 


Silver Burdett Company 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Representative: J. R. Scarborough 


820 South Fremont St. 
Springfield, Missouri 
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TEACHERS’ CREDIT UNIONS 
Help You - - 


to save when you should 
and 
to borrow when you must 


They Provide 
A reasonable return on the money you 
Save; a loan service at a rate lower 
than most other sources. 
They Give 
Confidential service 
Convenient service 
Reliable service 
They are easily formed by your own 
group of professional associates. 
They are operated by officers chosen from 
your professional associates. 
They are protected by and operated under 
state supervision. 
Nineteen are operating now as follows: 
Teachers Credit Union, Kansas City 
L. A. Pinkney, Treasurer 
St. Joseph Teachers Credit Union, St. Joseph 
W. D. Bracken, Treasurer 
Northwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Mary- 
ville 
L. G. Somerville, Treasurer 
Springfield Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
O. O. Lahman, Treasurer 
Clay Co. Teachers Credit Union, No. Kansas City 
Amelia Keller, Treasurer 
University Credit Union, Columbia 
R. E. Lucas, Treasurer 
Maplewood School District Credit Union 
Ruth Hughes, Treasurer 
Webster Groves School District Credit Union 
B. J. Leonard, Treasurer 
Northeast Missouri Credit Union, Kirksville 
Paul Selby, Treasurer 
Boone Co. Teachers Credit Union, Columbia 
J. R. Hall, Treasurer 
St. Louis Progressive Colored Teachers Credit 
Union 
G. F. Ruffin, Treasurer 
Cape Girardeau Teachers Credit Union 
Prof. L. H. Strunk, Treasurer 
Butler Co. Teachers Credit Union, Poplar Bluff 
Eugene H. Broyles, Treasurer 
Central Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Warrens- 
burg 
Dr. Emmett Ellis, Treasurer 
Greene Co. Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
J. Fred Lawson, Treasurer 
Southwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Spring- 
field 
Mabel Moberly, Treasurer 
St. Francois Co. Teachers Credit Union, Flat River 
Vernon S. Estes, Treasurer 
University of Kansas City Credit Union, Kansas 
City 
R. W. Funk, Treasurer 
Cole Co. Teachers Credit Union, Jefferson City 
Henry Rollmann, Treasurer 
Use one of these for saving now. Don’t wait till 
you have to borrow. For more information contact 


MISSOURI MUTUAL CREDIT 
LEAGUE 


2206 Power & Light Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
This ad contributed by 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
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FIRST STEPS IN WEAVING, by Ella Vic. 
toria Dobbs. Pages 85 plus ix. Published 
by The Macmillan Company. Price $1.00, 

A simple account of the weaving processes, 
intended both for amateur weavers and for 
elementary school teachers. There are thirty- 
nine well selected illustrations. 


DISCOVERING OUR WORLD, Book Two, 
A Course in Science for the Middle Grades 
by Wilbur. L. Beauchamp, Glenn O. Blough, 
and Mary Melrose. Pages 352. Published 
by Scott, Foresman and Company. Price 


This book for fifth grade carries on the 
science course begun in the Science Stories 
Series, Book One, published a year ago. Young- 
sters using this book will make collections, 
perform experiments, take field trips. 


TICK TOCK, A STORY OF TIME, by 
Harry Eugene Flynn and Chester Benford 
Lund. Pages 239 plus v. Published by D. ¢ 
Heath and Company. Price 88c. 

This is a story for children of grades 4 to 
6 of how a brother and sister become inter- 
ested in clocks, and, as a consequence, of the 
imaginary journeys they take all over the 
world, children learn about man’s attempts to 
measure time from the caveman’s burning grass 
rope to the latest electric clock. 


SCIENCE PROBLEMS, Book 2. For the 
Junior High School, by Wilbur L. Beau. 
champ, John C. Mayfield, and Joe Young 
West. Published by Scott, Foresman and 
Company. Pages 578 plus xi. Price $1.48. 

The book has large pages, modern type and 
page layout, and many up-to-date teaching 
pictures. In the back there are lists of recom- 
mended reading for each unit and a complete 
pronunciation and science work-meanings glos- 
sary. Experiments and self-testing exercises 
are used in developing and applying the science 
understandings. 





M 0 & E y LOANED TO TEACHERS—college 

graduates—to pay Christmas expenses, 
urgent debts, etc. Low cost. Pay back monthly during 
school year. Investors, we pay 4% on savings. Ge 





details. 

TEACHERS’ NATIONAL LOAN ORGANIZATION 
1023 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
Oe Fourth cover 
I, I in ciecicccscccsiccaeeese asesetaaa 370 
Hillyard Chemical Company .......................- 39 
Household Finance Corporation .......... a) 
Interstate Transit Lines ........... . 3% 
Kansas City Power and Light Company . 369 
Missouri Mutual Credit League ......... . 
Nat’l. Ass’n. Chewing Gum Mfgs. ...... . 9 
Silver Burdett Company ........... . & 
Teachers’ National Loan Corporation veeeeee 400 
University of Missouri .................... Third cover 
EE eee ena 373 
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June 10 
June 11 
July 4 
July 28 
August 2 
August 2 


Accounting and Statistics 

Agricultural Chemistry 

Agricultural Economics 

Agricultural Engineering 

Anatomy 

Animal Husbandry 

Art, Theory and Practice, 
and History of Art 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Classical Languages and 
Archaeology 

Dairy Husbandry 

Economics and Finance 

Education 

Engineering 


June 10 — August 2 


—oc> 


CALENDAR 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


1940 SUMMER SESSION 


Monday, registration 


Tuesday, class work begins, 7 a. m. 


Thursday, Independence Day, holiday 


Sunday, Baccalaureate address, 11 a. m. 


Friday, summer session class work closes, 4 p. m. 


Friday, Commencement exercises, 8 p. m. 


English 
Entomology 
Field Crops 
French 
Geography 
Geology 
Germanic Languages 
History 
Home Economics 
Horticulture 
Journalism 
Mathematics 
Music 
* Nursing 
Pathology, Bacteriology 
and Preventive Medicine 


Courses will be offered in the following departments: 


Philosophy 

Physical Education 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Science and 
Public Law 

Poultry Husbandry 

Psychology 


Religion 

Rural Sociology 
Sc 1K rc eV 

Soils 

Spanish 


Veterinary Science 
Zoology 


Complete University facilities will be available for a well-organized program of 
study on the undergraduate or the graduate level. In addition to courses offered 
in the various departments, the program will include concerts, plays, assemblies, 
conferences, observations, demonstrations, and recreational opportunities. 


—oc> 


For information about the summer session program, address: 


DEAN THEO. W. H. IRION 
Director of the Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Columbia, Missouri 


Desk 1 
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NEW READERS FOR GRADE C 


WINKY, a new pre-primer by Myrtle Banks Quinlan, is the first of t! 
series of Quinlan Readers. It combines attractiveness with the practical fea 
quired by the best teaching. 


Outstanding features which distinguish WINKY from all other pre-prin 
highly legible streamlined print, new words listed in the color band at the 
each page, test pages at the conclusion of the stories, two songs whose ap 
melody and familiar vocabulary make them an integral part of the reader. 


Other unique features are: the letters of the alphabet in the border of i | 
the rhythmic phrasing of the reading which helps lay a foundation for oo 
close harmony between illustrations and text. 


DAY BY DAY, the primer, continues the story of WINKY with the same 


features. But instead of two songs there are five-—instead of 48 pages there are 


TO AND FRO, the first reader, carries forward the story with the same c 
ters as WINKY and DAY BY DAY. It has, however, 192 pages and five song 
continuous story runs throughout the series of the three books. The vocab 
carefully controlled as to quality, quantity, gradation, and repetition, is the q 


own. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, by Carpenter, Bailey and 
Baker, the first book of the Rainbow Series of science readers, 
is the simplest, most attractive, and most scientific of science 
readers for first grade. Primarily a science text, it meets every 
essential standard of a basal reader. The text is in verse and 
thyme. The pictures are reproduced in four colors from actual 


} 


<: 
photographs. Animated drawings at the foot of the page pre- eM 
sent important science concepts. Both the text and subject | U 
matter are within easy reach of the intelligence of the first 


grade pupils. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 








